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O native Pennsylvanian (with the possible exception of the mountain 
lion and timber wolf) has given rise to more legends, fears, and thrilling 
tales of the chase than the big black bear portrayed on this month’s cover, 
From pioneer days, bruin has been alternately persecuted and _ prized, his 
economic and esthetic value varying with individual encounters between 
human beings and bears. In some states even today the black bear is con- 
sidered to be both a menace and nuisance. 

It is to the outstanding credit of the Keystone State that for the past 
five decades the black bear has been recognized for what he actually is—a 
fine big game animal and a valuable addition to the Commonwealth’s wild- 
life family. Pennsylvania was the first state in the Nation to give protection 
to the black bear. From 1905, when a closed season was established from 
March through September, until the present day, progressive steps have been 
taken to protect and preserve the largest wild animal found here. With no 
natural enemies, black bear abundance depends almost entirely on food 
supplies and hunting pressure. 

The future of bear hunting in Pennsylvania has been seriously jeopardized 
in recent years because too many cubs, which have been protected by law 
since 1925, are being killed by careless or indifferent hunters. In killing these 
young animals, the potential breeders necessary to maintain the species on 
the same population level in the future are being destroyed. If you have 
trouble measuring the legality of a bear in the woods, think of a sheep. 
If the animal looks no bigger than a sheep, do not shoot—it is certain to be 
a cub. 

Well earned is the bear’s billing as “clown of the woods.” Next to monkeys 
and apes, bears are perhaps the most demonstrative of all animals. They are 
agile, clever and playful. The comical pose of the big bruin on the cover 
as he calmly gorges himself with wild apples is not at all unusual. Black 
bears often climb trees in search of fruit, nuts, or honey. Characteristically 
cheerful, usually quiet, hampered by poor eye- cae but blessed with excep- 
tionally keen senses of smell and hearing, the black bear is a welcome wild- 
life citizen of Pennsylvania’s beech-maple-hemlock forests. Each year increased 
numbers of hunters seek this great game animal. The big black bear is truly 
a prized trophy of outdoor sport in the Keystone State. 
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Editorial . . . 


Symbol of Aiisedion 


eee of the finest in native Americana, the wild turkey 
typifies the month of the harvest moon. No other species of 
wildlife has so long nor so gloriously served as a sign of success 
as has this king of the game birds. 

Regal of carriage, swift of foot or wing, beautiful in iridescent 
plumage, the wild turkey highlighted the first feast of Thanks- 
giving many Novembers ago. Pilgrim forefathers considered 
this native bird the greatest of them all, while modern day 
sportsmen regard the forest gobbler as the most prized trophy 
of the hunt. Thanksgiving dinner in most American homes 
could never be complete without rich, tasty turkey and in ever 
increasing numbers, Pennsylvanians refer to wild stock when 
they talk turkey. 

That this magnificent game bird was, within living memory, ~ 
pushed almost to the brink of extinction in the Keystone State 
seems unreal now. Yet just five decades ago, the thrilling “yelp” 
of a lonesome “tom” or hen was the most exciting, and un- 
usual, sound in the outdoors. Descendents of native flocks had 
been gradually reduced through market hunting, through 
changes in environment, and because of the mechanical march 
of civilization. 

Men with foresight, men with courage, and men with imagina- , 
tion have brought the wild turkey back in Pennsylvania. Their ‘ 
spark alone kindled the hopes and dreams which today are 
realities. Because of a few, who refused to become discouraged, 
who benefited from their failures and learned from their mis- 
takes—because of these few, Pennsylvania receives this year 
national acclaim for its outstanding wild turkey restoration 
song And for the thousands of nimrods and modern 

ianas who will be afield this month with shotgun and turkey 
caller, no greater sport could be obtained anywhere. 

From the days of Pilgrim blunderbusses to the present era 
of high velocity loads, the wild turkey has been sought in 
frost-tinted uplands. This largest of all game birds has always 
provided the best in outdoor sport while barnyard descendents 
are a must on every Thanksgiving menu. And so long as men 
charged with a duty to protect and preserve, men with a burn- 
ing desire to benefit physically and spiritually from outdoor 
sport, and men with a responsibility to manage and improve | 
land work together, understand each other, and unite for con- 
servation, the wild turkey will always be synonymous with the 
eleventh month, Thanksgiving, and success. 

PENNSYLVANIA CAN ALWAYS GIVE THANKS FOR 

THE WILD TURKEY 
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Ki y ‘anil Keady 


By George W. Forrest 
S° YOU'RE going to try your hand 


at bagging grouse this season! 
Well, if you have nerves of iron, per- 
fect eyesight, legs of a commando, 
are an expert snapshot artist, and 
have taken quite a few lessons in 
adagio dancing, you're pretty well 
equipped. When you start out to bag 
“Old Ruff,” you'll need them all and 


then some because this grand game 
bird is America’s top trickster—the 
wisest of all his tribe. He makes the 
quickest start from scratch of any- 
thing with wings and he is always 
ready to match your skill with his 
wits. He has picked up enough brain 
power over the years of pressure 
hunting to come a long ways from 
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his blood relations, the dumb grouse 
of northern provinces that can be 
poked in the eye with the tip of a 
flyrod. — 

The thing for a grouse hunter to 
do is to shoot and never count shells. 
If the bird flies behind a tree (and 
he usually does), why then just shoot 
the tree in half.and listen for the 
bird to fall . . . sometimes he might! 
If he doesn’t, just explain to your 
partner that the blasted tree was in 
the way and no one will have any 
hurt feelings because the tree won't 
mind in the least. 

Most good grouse hunters are just 
born naturals but they'll all tell you 
that when a grouse flushes, you 
simply don’t have any time to lose. 
There's absolutely nothing certain or 
stable about the flight of this trick- 
ster. He may rise swiftly, angling for 
an opening as big as a dime, or he 
may go off low, flying fairly steady. 
But more often than not, you can 
look for him to twist and twirl as he 
ducks through, over and around trees 
and bushes. 

Many hunters of the Southern 
states call him the “rough” grouse, 
which title isn’t very far from wrong. 
Along with the ringneck, the ruffed 
grouse is a most important game bird 
here. But in contrast with John 
Pheasant, Old Ruff is a pretty quiet 
fellow. When flushed or alarmed, he 
may utter a “quit-quit” or a soft coo- 
ing, a squirrel-like chattering. He is 
much more sedate in his language 
than the ringneck who crows loudly 
from piller to post and goes up with 
a spine-tingling, rasping cackle. One 
thing is certain though: no other 
bird of similar size can make such a 
loud whirr of wings. Conversely, the 
grouse can and does flush almost 
noiselessly at times. It has been sug- 
gested that the startling whirr of a 
flushed grouse has a protective value 
because it alarms a predator about 
to strike. Certainly there is no argu- 
ment that it has caused loads of shot 
to fan the breeze and many a hunter 
to carry along his nerve medicine. 


After hunting and observing grouse 
for a number of years, I have always 
had a sense of awe just wondering 
how they were able to duck all those 
twigs and limbs without butting their 
brains out. It’s something like 
scratching one’s head at how a deer 
with a big rack can put on steam 
through stuff so thick a man negotiat- 
ing the same cover at the same speed 
would surely lose all his clothes as 
well as his eyes. There are records, 
however, of grouse colliding with 
twigs or broken branches and fatally 
spearing themselves. There are other 
records, too, of these birds injuring 
themselves by flying against the 
windshields of motor cars, through 
house windows, into high wire fences. 
Usually, such accidents occur during 
the so-called “crazy” or “mad moon.” 


In a record made of the flight of 
a hundred birds or so, the results 
showed that by preference, grouse 
rise against the wind and rarely alight 
in the open. It is said that if grouse 
flush wild and are shot at, they tend 
to lie close after two or three such 
experiences. This does not always 
hold true, though, for some grouse, 
like the woodcock and pheasant, tend 
to rise further and further away from 
the gun after each time they have 
been flushed. 

A recent Ruffed Grouse Investiga- 
tion disclosed that sportsmen prob- 
ably are not responsible for killing 
more than 15 percent of the grouse 
in the average covert in any one year. 
After watching some really good field 
shots miss ‘em, I can well believe 
this! Food does not seem to be a 
controlling factor in grouse abund- 
ance, either. The proportion of males 
to females in favorable coverts is all 
but equal which in itself indicates 
that no degeneration of the species 
is taking place from inbreeding. The 
chief enemies of grouse, besides 
man, are the great horned owl, 
goshawk, fox and skunk although the 
latter two seem least important. Al- 
together it is estimated that these 
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predators kill about 20 percent of all 
adult grouse each year. 

Many hunters feel that the grouse 
is the only bird where an open bored 
gun can be used and still retain sport- 
ing principles. Many shooters prefer 
Number 8’s and 9’s because of the 
pattern thickness. However, it is all 
a matter of personal choice and I'll 
string along with my chances on 
Number 714 because it can be 
handled on close shots but still hold 
together enough at longer distances. 
In heavily wooded areas, the guy 
with a light, fast-handling shootin’ 
iron has a big advantage. If his nerves 
and legs are plenty good, he'll do 
business. 

A good grouse dog is a tremendous 
asset. While it is not uncommon to 
find pheasants, ducks, and other game 
birds which have been wounded some 
days before, this is rarely the case 
with grouse. They usually sneak 
along to cover where they soon die. 
Many times birds are mortally 
wounded but are not recognized as 
kills by the hunter. It has been esti- 
mated by sportsmen that one of ten 
birds hit is killed without it being 
known, in spite of the conviction 
that they were cleanly missed. Many 
birds are wasted each year by inex- 
perienced grouse hunters. A dog 
then, is a mighty handy conserva- 
tionist to have around when those 
doubtful misses would otherwise mean 
a winged, helpless bird left to die in 
one way or another. Grouse are far 
from “soft,” and have a vitality that 
will carry them many hundred yards 
in flight before they fold up. 

All good dogs will point grouse 
but few have the ability to handle 
them properly. A wide-running, half 
trained dog is almost useless because 
it will flush every bird in the country 
before the hunter can get within gun 
range. Also, it takes more time to 
train a dog on grouse than on any 
other game bird. It must be taught 
to find grouse where they are most 
likely to occur and trained to ap- 
proach from the lee side, pointing 


the instant the bird is scented. A wise 
old grouse dog will follow these 
wily birds, high-headed and_§stiff- 
legged, pointing all the way even 
though the bird may be moving 
ahead of him. Sometimes the dog 
may pursue a running bird in this 
fashion for a hundred yards or more. 

One grouse hunting expedition I 
remember quite vividly because of a 
little incident that went along with 
it. Driving along the Dead Woman’s 
Hollow road near Pine Grove Fur- 
nace in Cumberland County early 
cne morning, my partner and I spent 
scme time looking for one of those 
cut-offs in the road where we could 
park. Finally locating a suitable spot, 
we alighted from the car only to have 
an odd and unique scene greet our 
eyes from across the road. Under a 
large oak tree hung a lighted lantern 
while spread on the ground beneath 
was a large hunting coat. Sound 
asleep on the coat was a fine-looking 
‘coon dog. There was a note pinned 
to the tree above the sleeping dog 
that read, “Lost my dog. If he re- 
turns here, please return him to Dan 
Brown, York Springs, Pa.” 

Before we started our search for 
Old Ruff, we extinguished the lan- 
tern, placed the coat in the rear of 
the car and bedded down the dog. 
That evening we returned the dog 
to his owner in York Springs. He was 
extremely grateful and _ explained 
that he had been ’coon hunting up 
that way the night before and had 
become separated from the dog. 
Forced to return to the village in 
time for work that morning, he had 
carefully placed his hunting coat, 
lantern and note at the tree. 

No, we didn’t bag any grouse that 
day, but the reunion of a wiggling, 
joyously barking dog and the happy 
grin of a relieved master was a re- 
ward that could never take the place 
of material remuneration from that 
day afield. 

. The End 
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By Don Shiner 


oe a evening paper carried an ac- 
count of a deer hunter being lost, 
forced to wander about the deep 
woods until a searching party found 
him. To make his situation more 
difficult, the day had been warm and 
the hunter had left his coat in the 
car. Without matches, a compass, 
map, warm clothing or enough am- 
munition to signal the members of 
his party, he was forced to survive 
the cold night and the following day 
the best he could. The article con- 
tinued to explain that the hunter 
cut hemlock boughs for an impro- 
vised bed, but was forced to forego 
sleep or rest to keep on the move in 
order to retain his body warmth. 

Aside from the fact that the hunter 
had to endure some hardships, this 
is no isolated case. Many hunters be- 
come lost every year. Wandering on 
game trails without regard for direc- 
tion or observing the contour of the 
land, many become lost and are left 
to shift the best they can for days 
until found by searching parties. 
Newspapers frequently carry stories 
of these lost hunters and the ex- 
periences they have had while living 
in the waodlands.* 

One would hardly think that 
enough “wild” territory still exists in 
Pennsylvania where hunters could 






become lost. But in the 45,261 square 
miles confined within this state, there 
exist thousands of wooded acres, 
even entire counties composed of 
this type terrain. Big game hunters 
know and visit many of these unin- 
habited locations and it is this group 
that sometimes become lost, bivouac- 
ing and enduring all sorts of hard- 


ship. 





A reliable compass should be part of every 
hunter’s equipment, especially when he is 
big-game hunting in strange territory. 


These hunters are not novices, but 
have years of field training and hunt- 
ing trips in their background. They 
sometimes get lost when hunting new 
territory where the contour of the 
land is unfamiliar. But even here 
there are ways and means of prevent- 
ing this undesired experience. In fact, 
whether the terrain is familiar or un- 
known, the best practice is to carry 
a compass, a topographic map and a 
small water proof package of matches. 

There are those, however, who re- 
fuse to carry a compass or map claim- 
ing that they cannot read this instru- 
ment and are at a loss in knowing 
how to put these accessories to work. 
No basis exists for this misunder- 
standing. In fact a compass is less 
dificult to rdad than a common 
household thermometer! Perhaps the 
part that appears mystifving is that 
after hunters become lost in the deep 
woods or mountainous regions, learn- 
ing the northern or eastern direction 
becomes meaningless. True, the most 
expensive compass is worthless then. 
The compass is one accessory that 
cannot be left in a pocket until the 
hunter has become lost. The secret 
of finding your way home after an 
all day hike is to start making com- 
pass readings the instant the de- 


parture is made from the highway 
or hunting cabin. 





Let us take an imaginery case and 
show how a hunter would normally 
use a compass. Suppose a hunter 
drives to a mountainous region, parks 
his car in a clearing along the high- 
way and then makes preparations to 
walk a few miles through the wood- 
land and ravines in search for game. 
He should, the instant he steps from 
the car, observe the terrain; the 
direction a nearby stream flows, the 
tall hills, etc. Taking his compass in 
hand, he should take a reading of the 
direction he enters the woods. When 
the needle of the compass settles 
down and points to a given direction, 
this is magnetic north. The direction 
he enters the woods must be remem- 
bered, and after taking compass read- 
ings at frequent intervals during his 
route of travel, it soon becomes ob- 
vious in what direction he is travel- 
ing and it is only necessary to re- 
verse this direction when returning. 
Traveling north, it is necessary that 
he returns to the road by walking in 
a southern direction. 

Suppose an hour later finds the 
hunter entering a ravine that runs 
at right angles (east) to the line of 
direction he had been traveling, and 
he continues to walk for another 
half hour. He must make mental 
note of this change in direction or 
better yet sketch his route on paper 
or a topographic map so that he can 
refer later to his route. By keeping 
a rough estimate of the time traveled 
in one direction (normal traveling 
in dense forests averages about two 
miles an hour) it will tell the hunter 
that it is necessary to walk thirty 
minutes directly west, then an hour 
in a southern direction to reach the 
highway. To save traveling time, he 
can draw a line on the map to disect 
the point of his present position to 
that of the entrance at highway, 
forming the hypothenuse of the tri- 
angle, and thus take the route “as 
the crow flies” or directly southwest. 

Good woodsmen always use a com- 
pass and sketch their route on paper 
or trace it over a topographic map 
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when one is available. They know 
their exact location at all times. In 
fact they can kill a deer, mark the 
spot on their map and return for 
help to bring the animal to camp. 
Their return to the site of the 
downed animal is accomplished with- 
out erring even in the most dense 
woods and miles from camp! Some 
hunters may rely on the position of 
the sun or the bend of the conifer 
trees to tell direction, but too often 
the sky becomes cloudy blotting out 
the sun and confusing even the coni- 
fer trees. A compass is the most trust- 
worthy of all directional indicators. 

Going hand in hand, as mentioned, 
is the topographic map. All of Penn- 
sylvania’s land surface has been drawn 
on contour maps by the Geological 
Survey at Washington, D. C. A master 
map of Pennsylvania has the state 
broken or plotted into small rec- 
tangles or quadrangles. This master 
map showing the various quadrangles 
can be obtained free of charge from 


the U. S. Department of Interior, 
Washington, D. C. From it can be 
selected the name and number of 
any quadrangle covering a specific 
section of the state. Each quadrangle 
showing the contour of the land is 
sold at 20 cents a copy by the Geo- 
logical Survey, Dept. of Interior. 
Some sporting good stores also offer 
these maps for sale. 

These topographic quadrangles 
show the elevations of hills, valleys 
and ravines, and all che streams, in- 
cluding the tiniest mountain brook to 
the giant rivers. They also show the 
highways, rural roads and old log- 
ging lanes, cabins, settlements and 
other points of identification. 

Without question these maps are 
of infinite value to the hunters. By 
obtaining such maps covering areas 
to be hunted, sportsmen can familiar- 
ize themselves to the contour of the 
land and become familiar with the 
topography even before they set foot 
upon it. In fact, these maps show 


With a compass and a topographic map no sportsman will ever be entirely lost. The 


map must be oriented to the ground either with a compass or by inspection. 


ae 
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many new locations where sports- 
men can explore for game and stage 
new hunting trips. An opportunity 
is had to find new hunting grounds 
with litthe danger that hunters will 
become lost due to the unfamiliar 
surroundings. Study the map before 
the hunt begins and mark tentative 
routes of travel as well as likely loca- 
tions for natural deer crossings. Some 
hunters actually use these contour 
maps to plan an entire season of 
hunting. 

These are ideal maps to own and 
to chart the route of a hunting trip. 
Detours around hills, ravines ex- 
plored, streams crossed, all these can 
be marked on the map and a clear 
picture is had of the exact route back 
to camp. During the day the map 
should be laid upon the ground or 
a log and oriented according to the 
compass. Various ravines, streams 
and tall mountain peaks should be 
recognized and found on the map. In- 
variably the hunter’s exit after walk- 
ing many miles will be less than a 
hundred yards from the awaiting car 
or cabin. 

If the hunter dislikes having a 
compass in his pocket for fear that 
it may become lost or perhaps for- 
gotten on the hunting trip, there are 
small compasses which can be recessed 
into the gun stock. These are fine 
instruments always at hand for in- 
stant reading. These, however, like 
the pocket or coat lapel types can be- 
come broken from a fall, magnetized 
or deflected from its true course by 
the attraction of a metal belt buckle, 
knife or ax. It is important to check 
your compass with that of your com- 
panion’s before the hunt begins. 

If the compass is forgotten or be- 
comes damaged, you can substitute 
your watch to give a rough estimate 
of the directions. You can do this by 
placing the watch in the palm of 
your hand and turning it until the 
hour hand points directly at the sun. 
Disregard the minute hand. Here in 
the northern hemisphere, half way 


between the hour hand and 12 
o'clock will be south, with north 
directly across the watch face. 


You can even tell directions at 
night by the stars. Traveling at night, 
however, should not be attempted 
unless a fiash light is used or a bright 
moon makes the surroundings clearly 
visible. To do so may be dangerous 
for a fall may occur resulting in a 
serious injury or a tree limb can be 
run into one of the precious eyes. 
It is better to select a sheltered spot, 
build a small fire and. sit back, relax- 
ing and enjoying the night. Watch- 
ing a camp fire can hold a true fas- 
cination, and the night spent in the 
woods can be an amusing and re- 
freshing experience, certainly one 
that need not be accompanied by 
panic or fright! 

You can tell direction from the 
stars and can make note of this for 
traveling in the morning. Locate the 
big dipper, a group of seven stars out- 
lining a long handled water dipper 
or spoon. The two end stars forming 
the outer edge of the dipper will 
point directly to the bright North 
star, indicating the direction of north. 


It becomes apparent then that 
waterproof matches, quadrangle map 
and compass are the major pieces of 
equipment that should be taken on 
every hunting trip. Their position in 
the eyes of many hunters ranks with 
that of the rifle, a binocular and an 
ample supply of shells. New adven- 
tures, new explorations, new sections 
to hunt will be within the grasp of 
every hunter with little chance of his 
becoming lost in any wooded sec- 
tion of Pennsylvania. Had the hunter 
reported lost in the evening paper 
or the hundreds of others who be- 
come lost annually, had a compass 
and a topographic map and _ had 
charted his route into the forest, he 
would not have had the unpleasant 
experience of becoming lost and en- 
during a night and day filled with 
hunger, cold and dampness. 


. . The End 
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oe and almost ghost-like, the 
smoke drifted slowly upward 
through the glow of the desk lamp. 
The Old Game Protector eased back 
in his chair to watch the myriad 
shapes come and go from his old 
briar pipe. On the desk before him 
a sheaf of Monthly Activity Report 
forms lay scattered before his small 
library of books, technical manuals, 
and reference journals. The veteran 
wildlife officer heaved a deep sigh, 
then leaned forward to resume his 
typing. 

A sharp pounding on the door to 
his office-den suddenly drowned out 
the tattoo of the typewriter. The Old 
Game Protector swiftly strode across 
the room to welcome his caller. Sil- 
houetted against the November sun- 
set’s orange after-glow a tall, well 
built youth stood in the doorway. He 
was dressed in typical teen-age 
fashion—a bright plaid shirt and blue 
jeans. 

“Hi, Orrie. Are you too busy to see 
me for a few minutes?” 

“Heck, no,” the Old Game Pro- 
tector responded. “You're welcome 
any time, Jimmy. C’mon in.” 

The Junior Sportsman, his face 
lighting up with a big smile of antic- 
ipation, quickly entered the wildlife 


Dangerous 


” Mid 


Although written in fictional fashion, this 
is a TRUE story based on an actual 
experience of Pennsylvania Game Pro- 
tector Orrie E. Smith. 


officer’s sanctuary and soon was com- 
fortably settled in the chair next to 
the desk. “Gosh. Sure looks like you 
got some homework to do tonight,” 
the youngster said as his gaze took 
in the paper-strewn desk. “Hope I’m 
not interrupting too much.” 

“Oh, that’s just one of the neces- 
sary evils connected with this job of 
mine, son. We Game Protectors like 
to say we would rather wrestle a 
wildcat than tackle all those daily 
and monthly reports. But I guess we 
all have to admit such records come 
in mighty handy at times. So, you 
just stay as long as you like, Jimmy. 
What’s new with that Junior Con- 
servation Club down at school?” 

“Oh, the club’s off to a swell start, 
Orrie,” the boy replied. “We've al- 
ready had four meetings and the 
gang’s still talking about that session 
you had with us last September. And 
I got enough ideas at the Federa- 
tion’s Junior Conservation Camp at 
State College last summer to keep 
the fellows busy all year long. For 
that matter, I’m just coming back 
from practicing the great-horned owl. 
call that Mr. Logue taught us there. 
Gee, Orrie, that’s lots of fun.” 

“Sure thing, Jimmy,” the Old 
Game Protector chuckled, “Fella 
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don’t know what he’s missing till he’s 
tried calling those winged varmints 
on a night like this. Did you get any 
answers?” 

“Well, I think I heard one bird 
answering me,” the Junior Sports- 
man said. Then, with a rueful grin, 
he added, “But dawgone, just when 
I thought I had him coming in, my 
voice cracked and he didn’t make 
another hoot.” 

The Old Game Protector’s face 
widened in a bright grin. “Yup, 
Jimmy,” he said, “Sometimes when 
you just figure you have things all set, 
everything seems to go wrong. But 
that’s what makes wildlife and all 
that’s connected with it, so interest- 
ing.” The veteran officer paused 
momentarily, his tanned forehead 
wrinkled in thought. “And, Son, that 
reminds me of an arrest I made once 
—or maybe I should say almost 
made.” 

“Gee, Orrie, tell me all about it,” 
the youngster cried, his voice crack- 
ing again with anticipation. There’s 
no more direct route to a boy’s heart 
than a good yarn, especially when he 
knows it will be true. 

“Well, sir,” the Old Game Pro- 
tector started. “It was just about 20 
years ago thus month. Nope, guess it 
was in October. Anyway, me and the 
Deputy had started out early one 
morning to put up some signs around 
one of the game refuges. We left my 
place about 6:30 and headed down 
Bedford County .way. I recall we 
stopped for 15 minutes or so near 
another refuge on the way. Had re- 
ports of some outlaws shootin’ squir- 
rels near there—but we heard nary 
a shot fired that morning.” 


“Y’mean you thought you had a 
sure thing, just like me with that 
owl?” the boy interrupted. 

“Nope, Jimmy, we were just 
hopin’, not countin’. But you just 
sit tight there, fella; we'll get into 
the best part of the story in all due 
time.” The Old Game Protector 
relit his pipe, puffed calmly, and 
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settled deeper into the chair before 
continuing. “ 
“Next thing, we drove on down 
towards where we were going to put) 
up the refuge signs. Guess we were 
a couple miles north of Chaneyvillé 
when a truck passed us, goin’ lickety- 
split. And y’know, Jimmy, if it hadn’t 
been for that truck, I might not have: 
seen my man. I turned my head to 
watch the truck as it went by, and 
by golly, it was then I saw this. 
hunter coming out of the woods 
carrying a shotgun. He was walking’ 
from east to west and I could see 
the house he was heading for. By the 
time I got the car stopped, he was 
about 30 feet from the road walking 
right smack towards the house. 
“Well, sir, I figured doing my 
duty that time would be easy. Just 
a few simple questions, and it would 
probably turn out he was hunting 
foxes or maybe just getting in after 
a coon hunt. So I called to him, 
‘Wait a minute mister. I’m a State) 


, 99 


Officer and I'd like to see you’. 


“What happened next, Orrie,” the 
Junior Sportsman said in an excited 
tone. 


“Why, Jimmy, I never saw such 
a change come over a man. He 
turned around like he was on springs, 
pointed the gun straight at me and 
cocked the hammer. At the same 
time, he hollered for me to stop or 
he’d blow my heart out. Well, sir, 
there wasn’t much for me to do but } 
stop. Next I ordered him to put his 
gun down and when he didn’t do it, 
I made a grab for it. He turned 
quick as a jack rabbit and started 
running for the house with me right 
on his heels. Just as he rounded the | 
southwest corner of the building, I 
managed to trip him. He fell right 
on the doorstep but lucky enough 
the door was closed. I told him he 
was under arrest and ordered him 
to give me the gun. When he re- 
fused, I made another grab for it. 
This time I managed to get a grip 
on it but he just wouldn’t let go. 





him 


re- 
it. 
grip 
go. 
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Guess we scuffled around there for a 
couple minutes, him calling me all 
the dirty names he could think of 
and me using all the strength I had 
to keep that gun pointed away from 
me. Finally, the gun hit my right 
knee which tripped the hammer, the 
shot going into the ground a few 
feet away. I got the gun away from 
him after that and threw him to 


the ground.” 
“Wow, Orrie, that was a close 
‘un,” interrupted the Junior Sports- 


man. “What happened next?” 

“Well, Jimmy, by this time the 
Deputy had got there. I had seen 
a couple of squirrel tails sticking 
out a game sack the man was carry- 
ing during the fight and I managed 
to get one squirrel out. The Deputy 
picked it up and we started for the 
car, holding this human varmint be- 
tween us. He was screeching at the 
top of his lungs for his woman, 
calling for her to get a gun and 
kill me and the Deputy. And, daw- 
gone it, before we got very far, I 
saw her lean out an upstairs win- 
dow with a gun in her hands. She 
called to me, ‘Let him up or I'll 
blow your head off’. Somehow we 
managed to get the varmint back 
towards the house where she couldn’t 
see us.” 

The boy, who was now sitting on 
the edge of his chair, gasped, “Gosh, 
what a spot to be in. What happened 
then?” 

“Right about then, I had what 
looked like a lucky break, Jimmy,” 
the Old Game Protector continued. 
“A car came up the road, stopping 
of course, since my car was blocking 
the road. I recognized the driver and 
I called to him that we needed help. 
But darned if this wasn’t another 
time when a sure thing backfired on 
me. The man called back that he 
had a seriously wounded fellow in 
his car, that he had to get him to 
a doctor right away. And before I 
could tell him there might be an- 
other wounded man around if I 


didn’t get help in a hurry, he had 
pulled off the road around my car 
and was gone. Soon as the car was 
out of sight, the woman appeared 
on the scene and ordered me to let 
loose of her man. Then without 
warning she struck me a blow over 
my left eye with the stock end of 
the gun. By the time I had recovered, 
the two of them had disappeared 
into the house.” 

“Jumpin’ catfish, Orrie,” said the 
Junior Sportsman. “You mean they 
got away from you?” 


“Oh, no, Jimmy. Just about the 
time the woman hit me with the 
gun, a truck load of men from the 
C.C.C. camp came up the road. I 
called them to help me _ surround 
the house and some of them did get 
off the truck and start towards me. 
But immediately the outlaw ap- 
peared at a window on the north- 
east side of the house, brandishing 
the shotgun and he shouted, ‘Clear 
the road, you s..o..b, or I'll kill 
the last d.. one of you’. He con- 
tinued to yell and carry on until 
the driver of the truck called to his 
men that they had better get back 
before they got shot.” 

“Well, Jimmy, that was twice I 
felt pretty sure we had this thing 
taken care of and twice that I 
got fooled. It just seemed that every 
time the Deputy and I got the help 
we desperately needed, this maniac 
and his woman beat us to the punch. 
And now they really did get away. 
I circled the house after telling the 
Deputy and the men from the truck 
to keep their eyes on the windows. 
But just as I rounded the northwest 
corner of the building, I saw the 
man and woman running like deer 
into the woods on the southwestern 
edge of the clearing. I ran after them 
for a little way but then I guess I 
got kinda dizzy. When I came to, 
the both of them were gone.” 

The boy sank back into his chair 
and let out a long sigh. “Dawgone 
it, Orrie,” he said, “That’s a heck 
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of a way for the story to end. People 
like that oughta be put behind bars 
where they can’t steal our wildlife 
and where they might learn a little 
respect for the Law.” 

The Old Game Protector had a 
twinkle in his eye as he replied, 
“Jimmy, people like that usually get 
there eventually. I called the sheriff 
soon as we could reach a phone and 
it wasn’t long before he and several 
other officers, including the State 
Police, were helping bring that pair 
to justice. We searched the woods 
all afternoon and went through the 
house with a fine-tooth comb. Then, 
when the pair failed to return, we 
figured they had gone south across 
the border and we got the Maryland 
State Police in on the case. It wasn’t 
long before they caught the man in 
the act of burglary, shooting him as 


he tried to escape through a window. 
He later died from the wound. The 
woman also was apprehended and 
given a jail sentence in Hagerstown.” 

“Gee, that was great, Orrie,” the 
Junior Sportsman said. “Guess you 
Game Protectors meet all kinds of 
people in your work but betcha you 
don’t want to meet any more of that 
kind.” 

“That's true son,” the veteran of- 
ficer replied. “And we don’t often 
meet that kind. Most folks now are 
pretty good citizens. We’ve come a 
long way in the past 20 years to- 
wards having the public realize the 
game law violator is a thief, that 
we'll only have wildlife and hunting 
in the good old American way as 
long as everyone respects the law.” 

. The End 








WHEN SPORTSMEN PROVIDE PROTECTION, FARMERS’ LAND STAYS 
OPEN 


Each year an increasing number of thinking sportsmen show they have 
analyzed and solved the small game hunter’s greatest problem, that of 
diminishing open hunting territory. They have reached this conclusion: the 
future of free hunting is dependent upon good farmer-sportsman relation- 
ships. The farmer who allows gunners to roam his land evidences friendli- 
ness and good will; the hunter, in turn, must recognize the responsibilities 
imposed by the privilege of open hunting. In repayment to their host, in- 
deed to ensure future privilege, the “right guys” have concluded they must 
educate fellow hunters who commit reckless or injurious acts to better sports- 
manship. 

Fear that irresponsible or greedy hunters who shoot close to dwellings 
may hurt members of the family or livestock has caused many farmers to 
post their property against hunting. A surprisingly high percentage of per- 
sons arrested and fined each fall have been found guilty of this violation 
of law and decency. : 

Two actions by some sportsmen’s organizations have done more than 
anything else to restore the confidence of farmer friends and reduce no 
trespass trouble: One is to supply safety zone signs to farmers who leave 
their land open to hunting, except the area about their buildings. The 
other is to report anyone seen injuring property or livestock, even to paying 
prosecution costs if need be, to prove appreciation for courtesies extended 
considerate hunters. Landowners who have been shown such evidence of 
good faith return to their old attitude of, “Most hunters are alright. So 
long as we know the trigger-happy, irresponsible few will be controlled the 
others are welcome to hunt on our land.” 
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What O the 
A Challeng 


By Albert G. Shimmet 





HE silence that followed the 

smashing report of the high 
power was broken by the three note 
alarm of a crow as the echoing sound 
reached his sentinel snag on the op- 
posite ridge. A bit of tenseness crept 
into our hands, sharpened our ears 
and caused our eyes to rove from 
thicket to thicket of the snowy woods. 
After what seemed endless minutes 
a voice from the head of the little 
cove, charged with a measure of pride 
and a touch of excitement that comes 
even to the veteran hunter. 

“Ok! Got him!” 

This scene with minor variations 
has been repeated once or twice each 
season as our little group hunts the 
hills of home. It is a close knit lit- 
tle fraternity consisting of greying 
fathers and teen-aged sons, whose 
voices have left behind the treble of 
childhood, but have not achieved as 
yet the full deep tones that will come 
with maturity. 

We gathered around a beautiful 
eight point buck. His better than 
average rack shaded from brown at 
the base to the color of old polished 
ivory at the tips. We prepared to 


7 


Farvest: 


perform the ritual as old as hunting 
man, that of preparing our trophy 
for his last journey. A chance remark 
of one of the youngsters expressed 
the satisfaction we all shared. Not so 
much in the hunt itself but in the 
completed picture of the all-season 
activities in conservation. 

“Guess we were entitled to this 
one.” 

By helping with the growing of 
the crop we can feel free to share in 
the harvest. Some of our sons had 
helped in conservation projects be- 
fore they had been privileged to own 
a license or carry a gun. Perhaps Ed 
was thinking of that hundred and 
twenty pounds of mineralized salt 
that he had helped to carry to the 
several locations on the home ridges 
the previous spring and that was in 
part a factor that had resulted in 
this good rack. Perhaps it was the 
bushels of corn that kept our turkey 
flocks and squirrel population in fair 
abundance when some of the sur- 
rounding territory was being de- 
pleted, that was uppermost in _ his 
mind. Perhaps it was the fun of cook- 
ing our lunch over an open fire after 
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the feeders had been filled with corn 
and the tallow hung on trees beside 
the spring for the chickadees and 
woodpeckers. Or the sight of north 
bound geese in late March when only 
tatters of the winter’s snow remained 
in shaded places. There is pleasure in 
seeing the fruit of a mountain Ash 
or wild grape that you grew from 
seed or cutting and planted seasons 
before. There is satisfaction in seeing 
an eroded stream bank furnish shade 
from willows that are now holding 
it in place or an eroded gulley 
turned into a miniature game refuge 
from honeysuckle vines and locust 
trees that have made it again a bit 
of productive earth. If each hunter 
would plant ten trees or shrubs that 
would provide game food each year 
or spend a few hours improving his 
favorite covers it would be a very 
few years before a marked increase 
in the game population would be 
seen. 

Game crops, like most others, can 
be increased by wise management 
and good conservation practices. 
Then we who are interested in the 
out-of-doors should plan and be a 
part of the living, vital processes 
that will make for more sport and a 
better understanding of the working 
of the natural laws to determine its 
limits. 

Many hunting enthusiasts like to 
make pilgrimages through their fa- 
vorite hunting coverts during closed 
season but many others do not bother 
because they have no practical in- 
terest to draw them. If we can create 
a point of interest leading to better 
conditions, then we have done a serv- 
ice not only to our game but to the 
individual. We go far on the road 
that leads to the making of a true 
conservationist. No man is going to 
overshoot a covert he has planted 
but will see that there is sufficient 
breeding stock left whether it be the 
lowly cottontail or the lordly grouse. 


A sportsman may buy shrubs or 
trees that furnish game food from 











































commercial nurseries or at times 
through his sportsmans club. His 
local conservation office has at times 
supplies of certain species that he will 
be only too glad to have planted on 
open hunting grounds. Best of all the 
sportsman who has a small portion 
of ground at his disposal may find it 
much more interesting to grow his 
own. Let us study a few of the com- 
mon game foods and find out how 
easy it is to propagate them. 

Number one from the standpoint 
of food value would probably be the 
nut trees with the oaks leading in 
importance. While they propagate 
naturally, they are a long time com- 
ing to the productive stage with pos- 
sible exception of the scrub oak 
which is high on the game food list. 
Thin shelled nuts including acorns 
and chestnuts may be planted imme- 
diately after they are ripe by carry- 
ing a small bar or sharp pointed pick 
with which to make a hole into which 
the nut may be dropped. A much bét- 
ter way and one that insures against 
losses is the seed bed spring-planting 
method. 

A wood frame three feet wide, four 


A sportsman may buy game food and 
cover plants from commercial nurseries, or 
receive them through various conservation 
agencies, but best of all, he can easily grow 
his own. 

Hal Harrison Photo 
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or six feet long and about eight or 
ten inches thick is placed in the 
ground to within two inches of the 
top of the frame. Screen the bottom 
to prevent rodents from burrowing 
under and fill to ground level with 
a mixture of half sand and peat moss 
or half sand and leaf mold. Be sure 
the location is well drained. Lay your 
acorns, chestnuts, walnuts or hickory 
nuts on this bed and cover with two 
inches of dry sand. Cover the top 
with screen or hardware cloth and 
forget it until spring. The action of 
moisture and frost cracks the shells 
of the walnuts and hickories and 
germination has begun. With the 
thin shelled nuts like acorns, chest- 
nuts and the hazel nuts growth has 
already begun and all that do not 
show signs of growth can be dis- 
carded. 


All nut trees are tap rooted which 
means that the first root is a thick 
strong one sent down deep into the 
soil for anchorage and moisture as 
well as food. For this reason trans- 
planted trees do not grow as well or 
live as long as those where the nuts 
are germinated and then planted in 
the location where the tree is to grow. 
Care must be taken not to damage 
this root as its soft fleshy bud thrust 
through the cracked shell of the nut 
is extremely tender. We have found 
the best method of planting is to use 
a bar or peg slightly larger than the 
nut. Make a hole four to six inches 
deep, drop in the nut them fill the 
hole with sand or fine soil. If care is 
taken to select good locations for the 
plantings a survival rate of between 
seventy five and eighty percent of the 
planting can be expected. 

Other hard seeds such as grape, 
hawthorn, dogwood and rose need 
the action of frost before they will 
germinate properly. They are best 
sown in rows in a frame where the 
mixture has a slightly higher sand 
content than the preceding. Here 
they are exposed to the elements 
while being protected by screen or 


wire from rodents and birds. When 
preparing this seed bed, about two 
pounds of bone meal to the square 
yard of surface should be introduced 
so as to be about two inches under 
the seed bed surface. These seeds are 
allowed to grow until the second 
spring after planting before being 
transplanted in the field or better 
still into nursery rows to grow still 
another year or two before being 
planted in a permanent location. 
Seeds of the Mountain Ash, Mul- 
berry and Bitter sweet may be freed 
of their pulp or the berries them- 
selves planted in a nursery bed where 
they germinate readily and grow rap- 
idly to transplanting size. Elderberry 
and Bittersweet can also be propa- 
gated by root cuttings. This consists 
of cutting the root stock into sections 
two to three inches in length and 
planting them in rows in a prepared 
nursery bed. As soon as they are 
rooted they will send up a plant 
stock. After they are two or three 
inches high transplant into the wilds. 
Care should be taken not to plant 
the elderberry where it will become 
a pest. It is almost impossible to 
eradicate once it is established. 


One of the most important game 
foods from the standpoint of number 
of species benefited and the ability 
to provide available winter food in 
abundance is the grape. Grouse, 
quail, turkey, pheasant, deer, opos- 
sum, squirrel and fox beside a host 
of smaller species look upon a grape 
thicket at the edge of an evergreen 
woodlot as a home par excellence. I 
have seen flocks of robins and cardi- 
nals brave the bitter northern winter 
when they had such a_ location. 
Grouse like nothing better than the 
hanging frost burned clusters while 
the wild turkeys rake the leaves be- 
low into windrows as they make sure 
none are lost. 

The easiest way to propagate 
grapes is by cuttings. Anytime after 
the leaves have fallen cut the growth 
of the season into lengths containing 
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Elderberry can be propagated by root cuttings. Transplant when stock is two to three 
inches high but pick sites where this rapidly spreading shrub will not become a pest. 


three to six buds. Cut diagonally near 
the lower bud which is the part 
where the roots form. Tie into 
bundles of twenty-five or more and 
bury in the ground so that the lower 
part of the cuttings (root end) will 
be uppermost. Cover with at least 
three inches of soil and allow them to 
callus. In the spring dig up the bun- 
dies and plant each cutting right side 
up in soil. Set deep enough that only 
the upper bud shows above the 
ground. Space from two to three 
inches apart in the row. The bud 
will send up branches and leaves and 
by the next spring each growing vine 
is sturdy enough to transplant with 
some assurance that it will grow. The 
two important wild species are the 
frost and fox grape. The latter is 
edible for humans and adds much to 
the flavor of a day afield in autumn. 

In the state there is much land 
that has been abandoned or is not 
suitable for raising farm crops. Many 
owners are only too glad to have their 
area planted with game foods. Even 
in cultivated areas there are odd 
nooks and corners that can be turned 


into game cover. In many cases it 
will lead to better farmer-sportsman 
relationships as well as _ increased 
sport for both. There are many more 
species of game foods that the con- 
servation minded sportsman can ex- 
periment with if he wishes. He will 
also be indirectly proving the Bible 
statement, “As a man soweth so shall 
he reap.” 

If you have not helped to culti- 
vate the crop what right have you 
to a share in the harvest? 

The End. 


Things You May Not Know 


Contrary to common belief, rac- 
coons do not wash all the food they 
eat. 

* * * 

The red-cockaded woodpecker is 
the only bird that excavates its nest 
cavity in the living pine tree. It re- 
turns to the same tree year after 
year. 

* * * 

The ears of the woodcock are 

located in front of the eyes. 
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THIS 
CANINE 
CONSERVATIONIST 


Duce of Karomish, a nine-year-old 
Brittany spaniel owned by J. W. 
Taylor, of Lewistown, Pennsylvania, 
pointed his first woodcock at the age 
of six months. Since then his owner 
and hunting companions here and in 
the South have bagged over 500 
woodcock over the dog’s points. 























. HELPED THIS WILDLIFE 
BIOLOGIST IN WORKING 
FOR MORE WOODCOCK 


Steve Liscinsky, a member of the 
Game Commission’s Wildlife Re- 
search staff presently working on a 
woodcock study near State College, 
bands a young woodcock found 
through the efforts of the above pic- 
tured canine woodcock expert. DUCE 
was loaned to the biologist to help 
locate nesting woodcock last summer. 
Adult birds were similarly banded 
after being lured into net traps. 
Hunters bagging banded woodcock 
are urged to report them to the Game 
Commission. 








Yar 5 
a ee Evening 


By John H. Day 


i orange-hipped honeybee zoomed 
nervously about the lawns, seek- 
ing out the few straggling dandelions 
which had set pale blossoms to mimic 
the late November sun. She was ir- 
ritable and plainly in a hurry as she 
worked impatiently over the last lean 
pickings of the year. Her pollen bags 
were crammed full of bright orange 
pollen, apparently from those same 
flowers, and she looked like a minia- 
ture cowboy swaggering around in 
fiery orange chaps. I watched her 
work over the lawns and then take 
off in the direction of the hive which 
is wintering under our cranberry 
bush. 

Following two days of welcome 
rain the morning had brought sunny 
skies flecked with cottony bits of 
cloud mass which fled before a driv- 
ing upper-level wind. By mid-after- 
noon more rain clouds moved in, and 
after a short, sharp shower I stepped 
outside to marvel at a tremendous 
rainbow arching the northeastern 
corner of the sky. The poet called the 
rainbow “that gracious thing made 
up of tears and Fight.” 


The rain broke a drouth which 
had nearly crippled the countryside. 
I watched the silken skeins unravel- 





















ing down the window panes as the 
downpour beat against the house, 
and walked out through the thickets 
during a lull in the storm. Each bush 
and each blade of grass was heavy 
fruited with small berries of trans- 
lucent glass. 

A real November rain is a drench- 
ing thing. Its job is to wet down the 
brown leaf mulch on the forest floor 
and the broken weed-growth in the 
fields and fencerows; to wet it down 
into a sodden, decaying mass as the 
first step on its return to the soil 
from which it sprang. Sometime dur- 
ing the month this soaking rain al- 
ways moves in for a two or three 
day stand, to complete the final task 
in preparing the countryside for the 
dark days of winter just ahead. 

The countryman looks about him 
at Thanksgiving time and humbly 
cherishes again the soundness and 
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reality of the plain things of life. 
What can be more comforting to the 
uestioning spirit than the sight of 
Tien hills? Or the delicious muted 
litany of the November rain on the 
roof in the middle of the night? 

The countryman is thankful for 
enchanted byways which have lured 
him on and on, far from the fears 
and tensions of the workaday world 
into the secret hidden places where 
the immutable work of the Creator 
goes serenely on. He is thankful that 
these oases are still unspoiled retreats 
where a man can draw into himself 
the refreshing odours and sights and 
sounds of the good earth. 

Happiness and contentment are 
made up of simple things. The 
countryman is thankful for the heady 
perfume of the swamp rose, the clash 
of icy armor when ice storms batter 
the winter woods, the surging white 
water in the hemlock-shaded trout 
country. He looks up. at the majestic 
sky show which wheels across his 
home acres each night and is thank- 
ful for this recurring proof that the 
order of things is in Good Hands. 


November, late evening of the 
year, brings bedtime for many of the 
little folk of the wayside trails. They 
are now settling in for their long 
winter sleep. Along the meadow 
brooks the toads and frogs and cray- 
fish have burrowed into the mud. 
Snug cocoons house the sleeping 
beauties who will emerge as gorgeous 
moths in another June. 


The countryman pulls off a piece 
of the loose bark from a log lying 
in the pathway. Revealed are grubs 
rolled into chilly balls, tiny snails 
with their doors sealed against the 
cold, and beetle eggs awaiting the 
warming sun of another springtime. 
Hidden in a neat hollow is the bed- 
room and storeroom of a_ white- 
footed mouse, filled with cherry 
stones and sundry weed seeds. 


As November runs out and the 


nights grow longer, the woodlands 
know moments of silence, a sort of 


watchful, waiting silence that bears 
chill portent. The countryman shivers 
in sympathy when a chance gust 
sends the fallen leaves scrambling be- 
fore him like the scurry of ghostly 
feet fleeing in affright at the approach 
of winter’s bondage. 

The country dweller never lacks 
for outdoors excitement. No matter 
what the thermometer says, nor how 
drab and drear the day, if he keeps a 
weather eye out the window he’s 
bound to find himself sooner or later 
with a ringside seat at one of the hit 
shows of the season. The perform- 
ance is always impromptu, but the 
acting is superb and the stage settings 
marvelous beyond description. 

Just such a barnstorming troupe 
performed in our backyard one re- 
cent morning. We were quietly en- 
grossed in the routine battle of the 
cereal bowls when there was a sud- 
den spurt of feathered activity in the 
apple-sauce tree outside the window. 
It was a cold, rainy, dismal morning, 
“not fitten’ outside for man _ nor 
beast,” but our visitors staged their 
act with cheerful showmanship, un- 
daunted by such trifling annoyances 
as bad weather. 


We crowded the window to watch 
the show. The entourage included 
nearly all the little fellows who will 
spend the winter in our valley. At 
least a dozen tiny golden-crowned 
kinglets zipped about through the 
trees, giving us an occasional glimpse 
of their red-orange caps. 


These active mites, among our 
smallest birds, had apparently at- 
tracted all the camp followers in the 
countryside. Black-capped chickadees 
bustled around importantly, han- 
dling all trapeze work of the morn- 
ing’s entertainment. Several of their 
larger cousins, the tufted titmice, 
shared the spotlight in more digni- 
fied roles. Solo parts were taken by a 
lone brown creeper and a curious 
downy woodpecker, who tap-danced 
over every promising tree trunk in 
the yard. 
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The songsparrows who call our 
backyard home sat in the upper 
branches and scolded all through the 
brief performance. A pair of cardinal 
grosbeaks displayed their fancy cos- 
tumes from a vantage point well 
down-stage. From the neighboring 
barnyard a gang of noisy starlings and 
English sparrows derisively mocked 


the whole show, but we thought it 


was about the best morning’s enter- 
tainment that had come our way in 
many a day. 

Many of the little folk of the out- 
doors are already in cold weather 
quarters. For some weeks our screens 
have been crowded by “lady bugs” 
seeking a warm hideaway. As I 
cleaned one of the cellar windows I 
poked into a cluster of more than 
fifty of these little red beetles, snugly 
packed into a small break in the 
frame. 

The annual Fall spider invasion is 
also under way. No matter how care- 
fully the country place is screened, 
these eight-legged creatures will find 
their way indoors. For a few weeks 
we will be coming across them of var- 
ious types and sizes. I notice that a 
few wasps have moved into the stor- 
age shed, but the first really cold 
days will finish them off. 


Another ruthless invader has 
joined the battle to take over the 
lawns about our valley home. Appar- 
ently freighted in by the wind from 
nearby waste fields, the tenacious 
beard grass bearing the jawbreaker 
name of andropogon has set up camp 
and apparently plans to stay. I notice 
abandoned fields clear full of this tall 
brown perennial, which folks here- 
abouts call ‘“‘broom”’ grass. 


Hard cutting only seems to in- 
crease determination of this inter- 
loper to push up flowering stalks and 
set the bearded seed. It bides its time 
and after the sickle bar is put away 
for the winter suddenly shoots up all 
over the place. One side of our lawn 
is now a shimmering mass of the silky 
beards. | 





The true countryman takes issue 
with all those cheerless folk who view 
the arrival of November as return of 
melancholy days, “the saddest of the 
year.” When the birds have gone and 
the leaves have fallen, their year is 
done. Our short-day northern world 
begins to look—to them—like a place 
to escape from. Some hidden migra- 
tory instinct bids them arise and go 
also, seeking escape to the sun while 
gray days claim the November 
countryside. 

Treading his familiar footpath 
ways through the hills, the country- 
man finds many hardy, cheerful 
feathered folk who are far from mel- 
ancholy. Roistering in happy-go- 
lucky bands through the denuded 
thickets, they will neither migrate 
nor hibernate, but look winter 
squarely in the eye and bid the wind 
whisle. Their good cheer is contagious 
and the countryman warms his spirits 
at their self-reliant fires of happiness. 

There are moments of loneliness 
in November, particularly when the 
gray twilight fades over the western 

ills. Just before darkness comes full 
down the wide spaces of the hills are 
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full of the inexpressible solitude of 
Nature. The countryman’ knows, 
with Burroughs, that a little solitude 
at times ensures deep and fast colors 
of the spirit, and finds no melan- 
cholic sadness in these twilight hours. 

November's birthstone is the topaz, 
a colorless stone in its pure state, but 
used as a gem mostly in yellow tints. 
And the November flower is the 
chrysanthemum, seen largely at foot- 
ball games and in fall flower shows. 
The countryman admires both the 
birthstone and the flower of the 
eleventh month, and finds little of 
the melancholy in either. 

No sense of melancholy or sadness 
oppresses the eager gunman as he 
ranges the unroofed woodland aisles 
alert for grouse, or threads the bar- 
ren old-fields in quest of ringneck or 
cottontail. The brown monotony is 
as pleasant to him as summer’s green- 
ery. To him all days are pleasant, just 
so long as he can be afield with dog 
and gun, and though the rain pelt 
him or chill winds assail him, he 
finds his full measure of glad con- 
tentment. 


Occasionally the wild November 
nights are loud with wind song. The 
fingers of the bullying blasts sweep 
mightly music through the ridgetree 
frets. And when the wind has chased 
itself off elsewhere November nights 
are still and chill and full of stars, 
and the earth is but the frozen echo 
of the silent voice of the Great Archi- 
tect. 

The gloomy poet found these “‘mel- 
ancholy days” of November full of 
“wailing winds, and naked woods, 
and meadows brown and sere.” The 
countryman doesn’t go along with 
this doleful business at all. He’ll play 
out the hand that’s dealt him, and 
find convivial, high hearted com- 
panionship in the breezy fellowship 
of the November woods. 

And he'll also find, in the skunk 
cabbage spears already through the 
loam, and the tight wrapped buds on 
every branch, eternal promise of the 
coming life so abundant that no 
November and its portents need be 


feared. 
. The End 





HOW TO MAKE A RABBIT PIE 


The cotton-tail rabbit provides more food for gunners and their families 
than any other species of upland game. This is, of course, because he is the 
most prolific and is found in more sections of the country. His flesh can be 
prepared in a variety of manners and is delicious almost any way it reaches 


the table. 


Here’s a good recipe for rabbit pie: Cut rabbit into serving pieces. Soak 
in equal parts vinegar and water for 12 to 24 hours. Drain and wipe dry. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper and dredge with flour. Sear quickly in frying 
pan. Add water to cover and simmer slowly in covered pot for 114 hours. 
Add two onions, two medium sized carrots and two or three potatoes, all 
cut into pieces. Cook until vegetables are done. Thicken the stew with 
flour. Put in a greased baking dish and cover top with pie crust or 
biscuit. Return to oven and bake until dough is done—fifteen to twenty 


minutes. 


The above recipe is taken from “How to Dress, Ship and Cook Wild 
Game,” available for ten cents from Remington Arms Company, Dept. C. B., 


Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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Fh ae an old story about two 
fellows duck hunting in a canoe. 
The shooting slowed to a standstill 
and they got chilled to the bone 
waiting for something to fly. The 
gentleman in the stern occasionally 
sipped hot coffee from a thermos to 
help him thaw. He noticed the hun- 
ters in the bow taking an occasional 
nip from a bottle he carried, too. 

At last the hunter in the stern 
spotted a lone goose winging its way 
down the lake at what goose hunters 
call “questionable” range. That is to 
say the lead could be figured out 
with a slide rule and a sheaf of 
quick calculations. Inasmuch as 
there’d been so little action he suc- 
cumbed, as waterfowlers often do, to 
the temptation to take a crack at 
the bird, anyway. 

Twice the double barrel boomed 
but the goose flew on. He shouted 











to the hunter in the bow. 

“Shoot, friend, before he gets too 
far away.” 

“Ka-rooom!” The single barrel 12 
gauge spoke with unquestionable au- 
thority. The goose folded in the air. 
The neck sagged, the legs relaxed, 
and the splendid bird cart-wheeled 
through space and splashed into the 
water. 

“Magnificent shooting,” cried the 
rear paddle man. “Where did you 
ever learn to handle a gun like that?” 

“Heck’s shakes,” the front man 
sputtered, “I shoulda got two or 
three outa that bunsssh!” 

When gunpowder and alcohol are 
mixed well together the results 
usually aren’t so fortunate.,It’s a 
mixture in which the compound is 
twice as explosive as either ingredient 
and when it goes off someone in- 
variably suffers. A friend of ours isn’t 
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so polite when he describes the con- 
coction. He phrases it “Hoodlums 
and Hootch.” Guess he’s right. 


I once saw a poster warning against 
drinking while hunting. It shows a 
Nim-wit (pardon me, I mean Nim- 
rod) with a bulbous red nose and an 
expression on his face similar to one 
I once saw on a beagle just before it 
had bitten its own tail. The hunter is 
seated on the ground about to begin 
target practice on a tin can balanced 
on one of his feet. I’m sure the 
honest-to-goodness, live drunks have 
done things equally as foolish with 
their guns. 

When sober citizens truthfully tes- 
tify that they mistook fellow human 
beings for squirrels, turkeys, or deer, 
only the Almighty would presume to 
predict in advance what strange 
sights shall enter the bleary eyes of 
the inebriate turned gunner. 


We've all heard the old expression 





Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania Game Commission 


HUNTING ACCIDENT 
REPORT 


TIME: 1:30 p.m., November 11, 
1952. 


PLACE: Open Woodland. 
WEATHER: Clear, 


ACTION: The victim’s gun was 
leaning on the running board of his 
truck. As it started to slide, the 
hunter made a grab for it. The gun 
discharged, blowing off 

fingers of man’s right hand. 


NEVER LEAVE YOUR GUN 


UNATTENDED UNLESS YOU 
UNLOAD IT FIRST 


several 











that it’s best to have a little some- 
thing on hand in case of snakebite. 
That's o. k. if the little something 
is at home in the liquor cabinet or no 
closer to the woods than the hunting 
camp. Outdoors there are arguments 
against it. 

First, your chances of encountering 
a poisonous snake during the time 
most of us hunt in Pennsylvania are 
pretty slim. 

Second, a drink of whiskey is just 
about the worst possible remedy for 
a man who’s been bitten. It stimu- 
lates the circulation at a time when 
the flow of blood should be suppressed 
in order to localize as much as pos- 
sible the spread of poison through- 
out the system. 


Nor is there any basis in fact for 
the idea that a drink will warm you 
if you’re cold. Sure enough, of it will 
render you so numb you won't know 
the difference, or care. But a cup of 
warm milk, or chocolate, is just about 
the best drink of all to make a frozen 
hunter feel less like an icicle. 

There’s a definite place for liquor 
in civilized society. But, brother it’s 
not in the woods. And if you must 
drink, make it AFTER the hunt, 
when the guns are unloaded and 
standing in a row on the gun rack. 
Then your drink is truly a friendly 
one that will help you and your hunt- 
ing buddies relax while you relive 
the exciting events of the day. 

In addition—and this often escapes 
a hunter’s attention—it’s illegal to 
hunt or trap, or be in possession of 
firearms in the Keystone State, while 
intoxicated. The offense will cost you 
$25 plus the cest of prosecution. What 
is more, it will cost a great deal of 
embarrassment any of us would 
rather avoid. 

. The End 


The Irridescent color of a duck’s 
wing patches is not due to pigment, 
but to submicroscopic prisms break- 
ing the light on the surface of the 
feathers. 
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TV Fan T’aint Funny 

ALLEGHENY CO.—The following 
unusual incident was related to me 
by Mrs. John Nicholson, who is the 
wife of one of our deputies residing 
at 1210 High Street, Springdale. 

On Sunday, July 12, while at home 
alone quietly sitting in the dining 
room watching television, Mrs. 
Nicholson felt something cold on her 
ankle and at the same time a sort of 
gentle scraping. Upon looking down, 
she was at first shocked and then 
alerted to action by the sight of a 
weasel investigating with nose and 
forefeet. She retreated to the kitchen 
in a hurry, regained composure and 
seized the wastebasket. In the mean- 
time, the weasel retired to the living 
room, peeking at her from behind a 
chair as she watched from the kitchen 
—then ensued a merry-go-around as 
she and the weasel went around from 
living room to dining room to 


kitchen; she having regained courage, 
trying to put the wastebasket over the 
critter. It proved too elusive, how- 
ever, and continued to avoid her but 
never retreated too far and continued 
to peek from behind whatever object 
the moment. 


sheltered it at Mrs. 





Nicholson had wanted to capture the 
weasel to prove to her husband that 
the incident had occurred, but de- 
ciding this was impossible and not 
wanting to remain in the house alone 
with it until he returned from work, 
she propped the kitchen door open 
with the broom and succeeded in 
chasing it out on the porch. After 
she had closed the door, it still 
arrogantly peeked in at her from the 
outside. Later it retired under the 
porch, she then called a neighbor to 
look at it. It continued to peek from 
the latticework under the porch at 
intervals, but of course when her hus- 
band returned from work, not a trace 
of it could be found, nor has it been 
seen since. The Nicholsons had heard 
gnawing in the basement the night 
before and thinking it was a rat had 
set several traps that morning. The 
day before, the basement door had 
been left open several hours. Mr. 
Weasel must have gotten in at that 
time. Usually shy but sometimes bold, 
this member of the species decidedly 
exhibited the latter attribute.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector C. R. Kinley, 
New Kensington. 


Turtle Old Timer Travels Slowly 


PERRY COUNTY-In 1911, Her- 
bert Smith who at that time resided 
in Blain, R. D., in the vicinity of 
what is now Fowlers Hollow Park, 
but who now resides at Maytown, 
Lancaster County; carved his initials 
on a box turtle. Just recently this 
turtle was found hale and hearty with 
the initials and date in good condi- 
tion. This same turtle was found a 
few years ago and released in the 
same section. Mr. Smith had released 
it back in 1911 and it was recently 
found nearby. This proves the old 
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fellow has moved at a very slow pace 
according to turtle tradition.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Harold E. Rus- 
sell, Blain. 


Snapper Solves Mystery 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
—While on patrol in Rush Township 
I noticed a large snapping turtle in 
a stream on a farm property where 
I knew they had young ducks and 
geese. I saw the farmer and asked him 
if they had lost any young birds. He 
said they had lost four young 
goslings. I told him I had a good 
prospect up the creek and if he 
wanted me to I would kill it and we 
would examine the stomach. He 
OK'd the idea and I proceeded to dis- 
patch the turtle. We opened it up 
and sure enough we found the re- 
mains of one of the goslings. The far- 
mer was pleased to find out who the 
culprit was as he thought it might 
have been a stray cat he saw on the 
farm or perhaps a mink.—District 
Game Protector Clyde E. Laubach, 
Elysburg. 


Foxy Friend 


JEFFERSON COUNTY-—Just to 
prove again that many different 
kinds of wild birds and animals 
have no fear of each other in the 
wild state, a short time ago I was 
watching the movements and activi- 


ties of three deer. After feeding 
quietly for some time, I saw them 
suddenly throw up their tails and 
heads, at the same time taking a 
jump or two and acting more or less 
alarmed at something approaching 
them from the woods. What I ex- 
pected. to see was a dog or two ap- 
pear on the scene with the beginning 
of a chase. But just as quickly as 
they became a bit startled, they 
quieted down and began to graze. 
At this same time a fox ran right 
into the midst of them and started 
running around the deer, back and 
forth and seemed to be in a very 
playful mood. From this time on, 
these deer paid no further attention 
to the presence of the fox. They 
seemed to be the best of friends and 
the fox stayed with the deer until 
they fed across the field and dark- 
ness closed the scene.—District Game 
Protector Howard F. Hoffman, Punx- 
sutawney. 


Wild Turkey Wishes For Webbed Feet 

WESTMORELAND COUNTY— 
While releasing wild turkeys with 
Game Protector Charles Hertz on the 
Loyalhanna Flood Control, Aera, one 
of them jumped out of the crate, ran 
up over the seat of the Jeep Truck, 
out the window on the opposite side 
and flew out over the dam. It landed 
about 100 feet off shore. It swam 
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around for about five minutes, look- 
ing over the area, then swam ashore 
and went upon the ridge in the direc- 
tion in which the others went. Maybe 
it felt its toenails coming off on ac- 
count of the polluted water and 
changed its mind about being a duck. 
—District Game Protector D. W. 
Heacox, Irwin. 


Waterways Yield Surprises 


FULTON COUNTY-I noticed a 
number of trout trapped in small 
pools on the headwater of Roaring 
Run on State Game Lands No. 53. 
The following day, after conferring 
with Fish Warden Carnell, I went 
to the area, equipped with buckets 
and net. A large raccoon had beat me 
to the punch. The pools were ringed 
with chubby, trout and minnows; 
chewed around the head and neck. 
This is contrary to the common be- 
lief that a raccoon kills only what it 
wants to eat. 

Officer Bert Welch and I were pa- 
trolling a dry wash on the border of 
Fulton and Huntingdon Counties. 
Bert, wearing low cuts, missed step- 
ping on a copperhead by a very few 
inches. Shortly after this, I flipped 
a large watersnake over to Bert, who 
was still a bit snake conscious. He 
mashed it to a pulp. A frog jumped 
from the gore into a nearby stream, 
apparently unharmed after his two 
flirtations with death.—District Game 
Protector Car] E. Jarrett, McConnels- 
burg. 


On the Starling Circuit 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY—On 
August 27, while driving a back road 
in Greenfield Township I saw a 
starling hanging from an _ electric 
transmission wire. Curious to ascer- 
tain what had killed the bird I ex- 
amined the ground underneath the 
wire and counted the wings of thirty- 
nine other starlings that had been 
killed in the same accident. What ap- 
parently happened was that too many 








birds got on the top wire, causing 
it to sag and to contact the lower 
wire to complete the circuit.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Philip S. Sloan, 
Dalton. 


Wrong Rat Accused of Trouble 


VENANGO COUNTY-In the 
early part of August one of my Dep- 
uties, David Spangler, received a 
complaint from a resident of Hamp- 
ton Station that muskrats were de- 
stroying his garden and thai he 
wanted something done about it 
right away. Spangler contacted me 
and we decided that he had better 
use steel traps as they were hard to 
catch in live traps at this time of the 
year. Several days later Spangler re- 
ported that he had trapped five 
wharf rats and no muskrats in a small 
marsh near the garden. It eliminated 
the trouble. I think that in a lot of 
cases game and fur bearing animals 
are blamed unjustly for a lot of dam- 
age.—District Game Protector Leo E. 
Milford, Oil City. 


More Game Or Less Careful Drivers? 


WYOMING COUNTY-—On a re- 
cent trip through New York and 
Canada we noted the scarcity of game 
and other wildlife killed on the 
highways after leaving Pennsylvania. 
We observed only three road kills 
consisting of one skunk and two por- 
cupines in over 800 miles of travel. 
No border markers or road signs 
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were necessary to tell us we were 
back in Pennsylvania since we 
counted thirteen dead rabbits in 
about the first hundred miles back 
in the Keystone State. Makes us 
wonder—do we really have more 
game in Pennsylvania or just more 
careless drivers?—District Game Pro- 
tector Thomas W. Meehan, Me- 
hoopany. 


Antlered Fawn 


CLINTON COUNTY-—-Can a 
spotted fawn have antlers? Here’s 
one that did. Recently I was called 
to remove a deer from the highway 
that had met the fate of so many 
deer. With me at the time was Forest 
Ranger Clarence Billotte. The deer 
was a three point buck, in the velvet, 
but the amazing thing was the fact 
that its coat was spotted just like a 
fawn. I do not infer that it was a 
1953 fawn, but it must have been 
an instance where the last year’s 
fawn broke out in spots again this 
year. Nice camouflage, but it proved 
ineffective against one of our modern 
vehicles.—District Game Protector 
Charles F. Keiper, Renovo. 


Pleasant Pheasant Field 
CHESTER COUNTY—On August 
7, while patrolling in North Coven- 
try township, I happened to notice 
about an acre of freshly mown clover 
with a few pheasants feeding in it 


I stopped the car to watch them feed 
and to my surprise, I discovered not 
a few birds, but well over two hun- 
dred pheasants all about twelve 
weeks old. Soon other cars of curious 
people had stopped to watch the 
pheasants. I am glad that some peo- 
ple had the opportunity to witness 
this sight and maybe now it will not 
be so difficult to convince them that 
we have a good shootable supply of 
birds for the coming hunting season. 
—District Game Protector Edward J. 
Fasching, Downingtown. 


Golden Goose Cooks Cooper’s Goose 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY—Deputy 
Ward Dissinger reports that Don 
Spitler of Pine Grove, had the fol- 
lowing unusual experience while 
driving his car over the Blue Moun- 
tain in Washington Township: His 
car is a late model with a radiator 
ornament resembling a golden eagle 
or a goose. As he entered a deep cut 
in the road near the top of the moun- 
tain, a Cooper’s hawk dived down 
and struck the radiator ornament as 
if it were a live bird. The hawk was 
instantly killed by the impact with 
the metal wings of the ornament. 
This seems to indicate to me that 
hawks in migration are either hungry 
or that they will strike at anything 
that moves.—District Game Protector 
Ralph L. Shank, Pine Grove. 
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Note: If desired, this center sheet can 
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Land Area 


Lehigh County contains 222,848 
acres of which 35,112 acres are 
forested. Publicly owned land totals 
4,682 acres, including 2,483 acres in 
State Game Lands. 


Transportation 


Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by the Reading, the Lehigh 
& New England, and the Ironton 
lines. The William Penn Highway 
(U. S. 22) and other important routes 
traverse the county which has 498 
miles of improved State highways. 
One of the most important airports 
in the State is the Allentown-Bethle- 
hem Airport. 


District Game Protector 


District Game Protector William 
A. Moyer, 2024 Pennsylvania Street, 
Allentown, has jurisdiction over this 
county. 


Fish Warden 


Fish Warden Harvey D. Neff, 846 
N. 7th Street, Allentown, has jurisdic- 
tion over this county. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture has always been one of 
the leading industries of Lehigh 
County. It contains some of the 
finest fruit farms in the country and 
truck crops are produced extensively. 
In some years this county has pro- 
duced more potatoes than any other 
in the State. Sixty-eight percent of 


County 


the county’s land area is laid out in 
farms. 


Industry 


Limestone is the principal mineral 
resource of the county and because 
of the peculiar qualities of this partic- 
ular limestone, the manufacture of 
cement was started in 1875. Today, 
about one fifth of the cement produc- 
tion for the entire United States 
comes from Lehigh County. Crushed 
stone for highways and _ concrete 
structures, flux lime and building 
stone also are produced in great 
quantities. The Slatington district 
manufactures more roofing slate, 
blackboards and school slates than 
any other similar district in the 
United States. Allentown, which is 
the county seat, has been the second 
ranking city in the country in pro- 
duction of silk while mining machin- 
ery, food stuffs, iron and steel are also 
important industrially. 


History 


Lehigh County was created March 
6, 1812 from a part of Northampton 
County. It derives its name from the 
German word “Lecha,” which in 
turn is a derivation of the Indian 
word ‘“Lechauwekink,” meaning 
where the streams fork. 


The early Swiss and German set- 
tlers of Lehigh county were hard- 
working, industrious folk. Their rela- 
tions with the Indians were quiet 
and peaceful until the outbreak of 
the French and Indian War in 1755. 
The farmers of Lehigh then lived in 
almost constant fear of the Indians 
until 1758 when the Indians aban- 
doned the French cause after the 
capture of Fort Duquesne. 

Perhaps the most important his- 
torical event in the county followed 
the Battle of the Brandywine. With 
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no hope of saving Philadelphia from 
British occupation, patriots trans- 
ported the Liberty Bell and the bell 
from Christ Church tower in Phila- 
delphia to Allentown where the bells 
were hidden under the floor of the 
Zion Reformed Church. When the 
British evacuated Philadelphia the 
following year, the bells were re- 


turned. 

In 1798 Lehigh County was in- 
volved in Fries’ Rebellion, often 
called the “Hot Water War,” be- 


cause angry housewives threw boiling 
water upon Federal agents. This 
eastern Pennsylvania counterpart to 
the Whiskey Rebellion was a protest 
against the assessment of an unpopu- 
lar Federal Tax on window panes, 
called the “house tax.” Led by John 
Fries, a cooper and auctioneer, the 
people chased the assessors away. 
Some of the ringleaders were arrested 
and imprisoned at Bethlehem, and 
Fries led a mob to release them. He 
was caught, and with thirty others 
was tried and convicted of treason, 
later to be pardoned by President 
John Adams. 


Recreation—Fishing 
Fishable waters (name of stream 
or lake, fish stocked, location and 
length or area of stocked waters) in- 
clude: Big Trout Run—brook trout— 








Slatington, Rt. 309-6 miles; Cedar 
Creek—brook trout—Cetrons, Rt. 22— 
3 miles; Coplay Creek—brown trout— 
Coplay, Rt. 329-5 miles; Jordan 
Creek—brown trout—Allentown, Rt. 
22—2 miles; Little Lehigh River— 
brown trout—Trexlertown, Rt. 222— 
6 miles; Saucon Creek, S. Br.—brook 
trout—Coopersburg, Rt. 309—3 miles; 
Spring Creek—brook trout—Trexler- 
town, Rt. 222—2 miles; Swabia Creek 
—brook trout—Macungie, Rt. 100—3 
miles; Trout Creek—brown trout— 
Allentown, Rt. 22—2 miles. 


Recreation—Hunting 

Lehigh County provides good small 
game hunting, it being one of the 
first great pheasant counties to 
develop. Two tracts of State Game 
Lands are located here—Number 205, 
near Schnecksville, containing 1264 
acres and Number 217, near Slating- 
ton, containing 1219 acres. Three 
Cooperative Farms Game Projects, 
plus a portion of another, are located 
in the county and cover a total of 
over 24,000 acres. Of interest to 
hunters, as well as others, is the 
Trexler-Lehigh Game Preserve near 
Schnecksville where a wide variety of 
animals, including a large herd of 
bison, may be observed in natural 
surroundings. 
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(Sixth In A Series) 


UR road should not by-pass the 


city of Carthage, the mighty— 


a city settled by the Phoenicians 


and developed in true eastern style. 
According to legerid, the city was 
founded by Dido, a Semitic princess 
of Tyre. 

If we should turn to the map of 
the Mediterranean area and look for 
the site of Carthage, we would find 
that it was located on the northern 
coast of Africa just across the narrow 
part of the Mediterranean Sea from 
Sicily and close to the present site of 
Tunis. Carthage was on a peninsula 
with a beautiful harbor that was fully 
protected from the sea and could 
be ‘easily closed against attacking 
vessels. We could imagine a great 
and rich city with many piers, exten- 
sive warehouses and business estab- 
lishments of all kinds. There were 
temples and other public edifices of 
splendid architecture for the relig- 
ious ceremonies and civil services 
of the state. We could then imagine 


By Ivan MeKeey ck er 





elegant mansions and palaces of the 


-Tich for Carthage was a city gov- 


erned by wealthy families. 

A visit to Carthage during the 
height of its «power would have 
revealed many interesting sights. 
Should we, on such a visit, have 
passed through the walls and visited 
the back country, we would have 
found fertile and highly cultivated 
fields extending for many miles into 
the interior. These fields produced 
great stores of grain and rich fruit 
of many descriptions. 

The Carthaginians were shrewd 
traders and they maintained a large 
commercial fleet of sailing vessels. 
They developed a navy which, in 
its turn, for several hundred years 
controlled the waters of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, A twenty-three mile 
wall all the way across the penin- 
sula protected the entire city from 
attack by land. The wall had many 
towers that were used as lookout 
stations in times of danger. Within 


me 
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View of the giant collisseum at El Djem, 
of 60,000 persons. This is more than the 
region today. 


the wall itself were barracks for a 
large army. Space was also provided 
in the wall for the cavalry and war 
elephants. 

Carthage represented a period of 
importance in civilization’s develop- 
ment. Here the cultural, scientific 
and political advancements of the 
we were utilized to the fullest. 

ome profited greatly from what 
they were able to learn from the 
Carthaginians and some of the mas- 
terpieces of art that appeared later in 
Rome were of Carthaginian origin. 
Carthage was the most powerful city 
of its time and was the dominating 
force throughout the civilized world. 
Its trading area extended even be- 
yond its political influence. For many 
years it rivaled Rome for control of 
the Mediterranean area. 

The Phoenicians carried with 
them.to Carthage much knowledge 
gained from irrigation and farming 
from Mesopotamia and other lands 
of the Near East. They improved 
irrigation methods as developed by 
the people of earlier periods and 
irrigation became a common prac- 
tice throughout North Africa. Great 


USCS Photo 


North Africa. It once had a seating capacity 
entire population of the whole surrounding 


aqueducts were built to carry water 
from the clear streams of the Atlas 
Mountains to the fertile fields in the 
low lands. Farming for the first time 
in history became truly a science. 
Mago, a leading Carthaginian agri- 
culturist, wrote a book on the agri- 
cultural science of his time. This 
book was considered so important 
that when Carthage was taken by 
the Romans, the Roman Senate ap- 
pointed a committee to translate the 
book into Latin. It was afterward 
translated into Greek. Roman writers 
made much use of it and Cicero 
referred to it as the standard work 
on agriculture. Many historians give 
the Carthaginians credit for advanc- 
ing agriculture. They point out that 
the Romans, in a later period, were 
wise enough to accept and apply the 
advanced agricultural sciences as 
used by the Carthaginians even 
though they were able to add little 
in the way of new agricultural 
practices. 

Agriculture was behind all wealth 
and. trade in early Carthage. The 
capable Carthaginians developed 
more and more land for agriculture. 
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Carpenter, in his “World Travels,” 
points out, “The land itself was ex- 
ceedingly rich, and the country about 
it produced so abundantly that it was 
for centuries one of the world’s great 
wheat lands.” It was during this 
period in North Africa that some 
of the greatest estates and farming 
enterprises came into being. Single 
farming units sometimes employed as 
many as twenty thousand people. 
The land was owned by the wealthy; 
the work was done by the peasant 
and slaves. This land tenure system 
was both a political and agricultural 
weakness and was perhaps _ the 
greatest influence in bringing about 
the destruction of Carthage because 
the pheasants, the slaves, and the 
lowly laborers had little reason to 
conserve and defend the soil they 
tilled. 

We might also take a look at the 
possessions of Carthage including the 
island of Sicily, Corsica, Sardinia and 
the Balearics. These islands were rich 
and prosperious territories all under 
the Carthaginian rule. Looking be- 
yond the Mediterranean, we see the 
Carthaginians developing the rich 


silver mines of Spain and establish- 
ing many colonies with which they 
carried on their extensive trade. They 
even sailed beyond the Straits of 
Gibraltar, south along the coast of 
Africa and north to the British Isles, 
developing colonies and trading posts 
wherever they went. Picturing all 
these things as they were, with our 
visit into the past, we can well un- 
derstand how the Carthaginians came 
into conflict with Rome, then just 
beginning to develop its empire from 
the banks of the Tiber. 

The wealth of the Carthaginian 
Empire permitted the organization 
and training of their great armies 
and navies. Since the people were in- 
tensely interested in colonization and 
expansion of trade, it is easy to un- 
derstand the jealousy of the ruling 
class toward any other city that 
showed signs of becoming powerful. 
This reasoning caused Hamilcar to 
emphasize the importance of check- 
ing the growing power of Rome and 
led to the great and long effort by 
his son Hannibal to destroy Rome 
itself. 

Rome became envious of Carthage 


This olive grove, planted near Sfax, Tunisia, indicates that there are possibilities for 
reclamation. These plantings have been extended to over 200,000 acres in the past 40 years. 
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and its wealth. They were especially 
envious of the fertile lands of Sicily 
and the other island possessions of 
Carthage in the Mediterranean Sea. 
As they learned more about North 
Africa, with its highly productive 
soil, they became even more envious. 
It is no wonder that these two cities 
should clash and over a period of 
one hundred years in three great 
wars, fight to the extinction of one. 
Had the soils of North Africa been 
poor, had agriculture not been highly 
organized, had Carthage been a 
small and poor city rather than a 
rich city of a million people, Rome 
probably would not have been jeal- 
ous and the three Punic Wars may 
not have resulted. Here again, on 
“The Road to Conservation,” we 
find man fighting man for possession 
of the world’s fertile land. Here 
again, we find a progressive and de- 
termined spirit associated with the 
development and utilization of good 
soil. 

We might briefly consider the’ fu- 
ture for this country that once pro- 
duced a city greater than any prior 
to its time—a city of a million people 
willing to fight and die for their 
city and country. The outlook for 
the countries of North Africa may 
now be brighter than some writers 
and travelers would lead us to be- 
lieve. French North Africa, accord- 
ing to surveys, has fifty-one percent 
of the know reserve of phosphate 
rock in the world. The United States, 
on the other hand, has twenty-nine 
terteae The countries of the Soviet 

nion have sixteen percent. With a 
known estimated reserve of phosphate 
rock of forty-six billion tons, we can 
well imagine the economic aspects of 
this wealth to the relatively poor 
countries of North Africa. Already 
North Africa is producing twenty- 
nine percent of the phosphate being 
used in the world today. Since phos- 
phate is a deficient element in most 
agricultural soils of the world, the 
market for it should be continous 
and expanding. This should go far 


in bringing about a balance of trade 
for North Africa between it and such 
countries as England and the United 
States. 


We learn too of efforts to reclaim 
some of the vast semi-arid areas of 
North Africa. Recent plantings of 
olive groves have indicated that with 
protection from the sheep and goats 
(which seem to consume everything — 
in sight) and proper cultural meth- © 
ods, adequate success can be obtained 
with the rainfall available. New — 
res: are being introduced by the | 
rench Government and the great © 
battlefield of El Alamein of World 7 
War II is now densely covered with 
a legume recently brought from | 
Australia. 


The job of improving agriculture 
in North Africa is a difficult task 
and whether it makes sufficient head- 
way to be an important factor in 
world food production remains to be 
seen. Customs and farming practices 
of untold generations need to be 
overcome. The menacing problem of 
erosion still seems difficult for man to 
recognize and understand. The in- 
terest of the individual farmer needs 
to be aroused, and it will be harder 
still to stir entire peoples into action. 
We can appreciate these difficulties 
because of our own slow progress to- 
ward true conservation farming. 
There seems to be a tendency against 
change. There seems to be a senti- 
ment against comparison. We are 
slow to admit that we have serious 
erosion and quick to agree that the 
other fellow is destroying his land. 
We are willing to agree that the 
people of Carthage and North Africa 
would not, through the centuries, 
protect their good soil. We are slow 
to admit that with all our modern 
equipment and all of our know-how 
in agriculture we are destroying our 
rich land resources faster than did 
the people of the great Carthaginian 
Empire more than twenty centuries 
ago. 

. The End. 


























































Field Dressing 
Ki bbits 


By Keith Schuyler 


 Geeeny are a number of ways to 
field dress a rabbit, but the 
method described here is the most 
complete and satisfactory from the 
standpoint of preserving the meat 

. the chief purpose in field dress- 
ing. 

All game should be relieved of the 
viscera as soon as possible after it is 
killed for it is fermentation of body 
wastes that are most likely to taint 
the meat. However, stale blood is 
also a detriment, and this should be 
considered in the method of clean- 
ing. 

As soon as the rabbit is picked up, 
the fur should be plucked from the 
abdominal area to keep the hair 


from entering the cut to be made. 
Then, with a sharp knife, make a slit 
in the flesh from the chest to the 
pelvic area taking care not to cut 
into the viscera. If the bladder is 
full, empty it by pressing gently with 
the thumb and forefinger, allowing 
the content to take its natural course. 


Then, holding the carcass in one 
hand, as shown here, insert the first 
two fingers of the other hand up- 
ward into the cut you have already 
made. Force the fingers through the 
diaphragm, the thin wall of muscle 
separating the lung cavity and 
stomach cavity, next to the chest. 
Next, push the tips of the fingers to 
the backbone, then apply a light 
pressure against the diaphragm so 
that it is caught between the thumb 
and fingers. 


Now, gently strip downward, and 
you will find that the entire stomach 
contents will come almost completely 
free. A thin membrane, the perito- 
neum, which separates the stomach 
cavity from the back muscles, usually 
pulls free to leave the meat clean 
even in a badly shot up rabbit. 


If the chest cavity was filled with 
blood, as is frequently the case, you 
have allowed this to drain, and the 
inside of the carcass may become 
bloody. Wipe the cavity clean with 
a cloth or cleansing tissue carried 
for this purpose, or simply drag it 
over a bundle of grass. Removal of 
the chest contents is optional since 
it won’t bother the meat and you 
will likely want to save the heart for 
gravy giblets. 


This method, with slight varia- 
tions, works equally well with all 
small game animals such as squirrels 
and woodchucks. Not only does it 
protect your meat, it will help pre- 
serve the lining of your game bag or 
hunting coat. Your final cleaning job 
at home will be simplified and you 
will have the satisfaction of sweet 
meat for the table. 


. The End 
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STATE PARKS AGAIN 


The state Forests and Waters De- 
partment has thrown open large sec- 
tions of eight state parks to hunting 
for the second straight year. 

Department Secretary Samuel S. 
Lewis announced that this year 
29,123 acres will be available for 
hunters—slightly less than the 31,700 
acres on which the sport was per- 
mitted in 1952. 

The cut was made in Raccoon 
Creek Park in Beaver County, where 
the hunting area was cut from last 
year’s 4,700 acres to 2,123 acres of the 
total of 6,400 which comprise the 
park. The other parks and the area 
available for the hunting season are: 


OPEN TO HUNTERS 


French Creek, Berks County, 2,000 
of 5,300 acres; Hickory Run, Carbon 
County, 6,500 of 15,000; Ricketts 
Glen, Luzerne County, 6,700 of 
14,000; Cook Forest, Clarion County, 
3,400 of 6,000; Blue Knob, Bedford 
County, 2,500 of 6,000; Laurel Hill, 
Somerset County, 900 of 4,500; Toby- 
hanna, Monroe County, 5,000 of 
7,000 acres. 

Hunting will be permitted in the 


parks in those sections not used by 
campers and for other recreational 
purposes. Lewis said the areas where 
hunting will be permitted will be 
posted to that effect. 


Dr. Logan J. Bennett (third from right) received his credentials as Chief Game Pro- 
tector and Executive Director from the Game Commission during its meeting on October 
Ist. Left to right: Commissioners Long, Leffler, Williams, Biddle, Herman, Dr. Bennett, 
and Commissioners Phillips and Buchanan. 





PGC Photo by Cady 
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Pennsylvania Allotted Wildlife 
Restoration Funds 


The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice has announced the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission has been appor- 
tioned $443,960.47 of federal aid for 
use on wildlife restoration projects 
within the Commonwealth for the 
twelve-month period which began 
July 1 of this year. In the 1952-53 
year the amount was $402,528.13; in 
1951-52, the unprecedented sum of 
$695,899.70. 

These monies derive from a federal 
tax on firearms and ammunition pur- 
chased in the United States. They are 
apportioned on the basis of a state’s 
area and the number of hunting 
licenses sold by it the preceding year. 

Known as the Pittman-Robertson 
Act, the Federal Aid In Wildlife Act 
provides that the United States 
Government, up to the amount of al- 
location, will finance 75% of a state’s 
wildlife management projects ap- 
proved by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. In Pennsylvania, the remain- 
ing 25% is financed from the Game 
Fund. 


Some $51,000, or about 1114% of 
Pennsylvania’s Pittman-Robertson al- 
lotment for the year will be spent in 
wildlife research. Studies by the Com- 
mission’s research division are to 
determine practical methods for 
developing wildlife management pro- 
grams. 

Research studies on the list for the 
1953-54 year are: white-tailed deer; 
wild turkey; cottontail rabbit man- 
agement and the trapping and trans- 
fer program; woodcock management; 
evaluation of present food and cover 
work on state game lands; ruffed 
grouse cycle; bobwhite quail; flush- 
ing bar; and others. 

The very large portion of the 1953- 
54 allotment will be expended on ap- 
proved food and cover developments 
for wildlife, such items as: develop- 
ment of approximately 1,500,000 
acres, which include state game lands, 


the Allegheny National Forest, flood 
control sites, rabbit farms, primary 
game refuges, and other leased areas, 
and involves clearing of land and 
planting and care of food strips; 
planting trees, shrubs and _ vines; 
woodland border cuttings and release 
of food-producing species from com- 
petitive tree growth; marsh and 
waterfowl development by small 
water impoundments, ditching and 
waterfowl food plantings; purchase 


of standing grains and grasses as food 
and nesting cover for wildlife on pri- 
vate properties whereon there is a 
heavy concentration of game; prun- 
ing and releasing fruit trees from 
competitive growths; mapping and 
planning proposed activities for each 
improvement area. Repairs will be 
made, also, to the dam at Lower 
Woods Pond, on state game lands in 
Wayne County, for the purpose of 
providing suitable habitat for wild 
waterfowl. 

Coupled with this, Pittman-Robert- 
son approved wildlife development 
undertakings on over 1,000,000 acres 
of Cooperative Farm-Game Projects 
are: leasing and development of these 
projects; woodland borders cuttings 
to allow greater production from 
food-producing shrubs and vines, and 
planting of trees, shrubs and vines 
to provide game food and cover for 
wildlife; purchase of standing grains 
for winter wildlife foods, and grass 
strips for nesting cover; planting of 
food strips at desirable sites; tech- 
nical guidance to farmers on the ap- 
plication of wildlife practices, such 
as the establishment of game habitat; 
establishing wildlife refuges, mowing 
around them and maintaining réfuge 
wire and signs; and posting safety 
zones around dwellings on Farm 
Game Projects. 
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Scouts Honor Commissioner at 
National Meet 


Ross L. Leffler, Pittsburgh steel 
executive and member of the Game 
Commission, received one of scouting 
highest honors at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Council of Boy 
Scouts when they gathered recently 
at Los Angeles, California. 


Leffler, a member of the National 
Executive Board of the Boy Scouts, 
was one of six men who received the 
award of the Silver Buffalo. The re- 
cipient has been connected with the 
Scout movement since 1917 and 
holds the wards of the Silver Beaver 
and Silver Antelope, presented to him 
by the Allegheny Council and Region 
Three of the Boy Scouts. 

So long as men of Leffler’s cali- 
ber and conservation experience play 
leading roles in Scoutdom, Boy 
Scouts will be taught the need for 
conserving and perpetuating natural 
resources. There could hardly be bet- 
ter assurance that our nation will 
remain strong and prosperous than 
that these things, along with many 
other fine programs, be understood 
and practiced by millions of boys 
who will soon be managing the af- 
fairs of our Government. 





Protection and Bag Limit Off 
Raccoons 


There have been occasional in- 
quiries why protection was removed 
from raccoons and why they may be 
taken in unlimited numbers during 
the 12-month hunting license period 
beginning September 1, 1953. 


Reports from over the state in- 
dicate the population of raccoons 
continues on the increase, has 
reached such proportions this species 
has become a detriment to the 
natural propagation of ground nest- 
ing game birds and animals, and in- 
cluding migratory fowl. 

In addition, the incidence of rabies 


and other diseases common to rac- 
coons when they become over-popu- 
lous led the Game Commission to 
establish these exceptional control 
measures. The belief was that a re- 
duced population would lessen the 
menace in case another _ rabies 
epidemic should arise. Also, the ex- 
tremely low fur value has dis- 
couraged coon trapping. Under ordi- 
nary conditions this method of tak- 
ing ringtails keeps the species in 
reasonable control. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, 


United States Code, Section 233) 


Of PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS published 
monthly at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, for 1953. 

1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, Harrisburg, Pa. Editor, Willard T. Johns, 
Jr. Managing itor, None. Business Manager, 
None. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its mame and address must be stated 
also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 percent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names 
and addresses of the individual owners must 
be given. If owned by a partnership or other 
unincorporated firm, its name and address, 
as well as that of each individual member, 
must be given.) Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, Pennsylvania Game Commission, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, 


mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state). None. 
4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 


where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon .the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner. 


5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was: (This information is 
required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and 
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WILLARD T. JOHNS, JR. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
3th day of September, 1953. 


(Seal) FLORENCE E. DYER, 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires February 1, 1957). 

















Highlighting the regular fall dinner meeting of the Pennsylvania Outdoor Writers’ 





Association on September 19th was a speech by Arthur H. Carhart, of Denver, Colorado. 
Carhart, a nationally known expert on hunting economics, water conservation, public 
lands, and related subjects, is shown here with Dr. Logan J. Bennett, left, new Executive 
Director of the PGC, and right, Thos. D. Frye, retiring Director, and Seth Myers, past 


president of the POWA. 


Game Bird Stocking Program 
Heralds 1953 Seasons 


Crisp air and colorful fall foliage 
have caused Pennsylvania hunters to 
train their sights on the 1953 small 
game seasons. Many sportsmen who 
have not been able to go afield for 
a personal survey during the spring 
and summer months are now asking 


about game bird prospects for this 
fall. 


Last spring 60,196 pheasants were 
released in suitable coverts. Roughly, 
the ratio in these releases was one 
male to two females. Of this total, 
39,919 ringnecks were produced at 
Pennsylvania State Game Farms; 
20,277 were purchased from Pennsyl- 
vania breeders in the fall of 1952 and 
held over winter in Commission 
holding pens. Wild turkeys released 
last spring totaled 2,394, including 


497 males and 1897 hens. About 2200 
pairs of bobwhite quail were also 
liberated last spring. 


Since spring, some ringnecks have 
been released and more will be 
turned out just before the small 
game season. Still more will be 
stocked in depleted coverts during 
the open season. All told, the num- 
ber of pheasants liberated this sum- 
mer and fall will number nearly 
52,000 on a ratio of two cocks for 
each hen. Wild turkey releases which 
began in August and will be com- 
pleted before the 1953 hunting sea- 
son will put 3700 of these magnificent 
game birds, all of them young gob- 
blers, on Pennsylvania’s wild turkey 
range. Between spring and midSep- 
tember 5500 more quail, in pairs, 
were turned loose as welcome addi- 
tions to farm areas in the Quaker 
State. 
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NRA Announces New Hunter 
Safety Education Program 


For the first time in the history of 
shooting, a nation-wide hunter safety 
education program is available to 
outdoor sportsmen, the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute reports. The course 
is offered, on a volunteer basis, to 
every community in the United 
States through the facilities of the 
National Rifle Association. of 
America. 

While the ratio of hunting acci- 
dents to the total number of licenses 
issued each year is small, research 





Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 


HUNTING ACCIDENT 
REPORT 


TIME: 3:15 p.m., November 11, 
1952 
PLACE: Dense Woodland 
WEATHER: Clear 
ACTION: A rabbit hunting party, 
consisting of four men and a 13- 
year-old boy, had entered a pine 
plantation. The boy called to one 
of his companions to ask if he had 
seen anything. Just then the dog 
put out a rabbit and the man, age 
35 with 15 years hunting experi- 
ence, told the boy to post himself 
for a shot. The boy moved off and 
the man got ready. He did not see 
where the boy went. Soon the dog 
started to chase the rabbit down a 
hill and into a small clearing in 
which the hunter was standing. He 
fired at the rabbit and immediately 
the boy calléd that he had been 
shot. The victim received the 
charge in the chest and left arm 
and bled internally. He was pro- 
nounced dead upon arrival at the 
hospital. 


Never Shoot Before Making Sure 
No Human Is In The Line of Fire! 














has shown that most of these acci- 
dents result from carelessness or lack 
of knowledge of proper gun hand- 
ling. So firmly convinced is the NRA 
that education is the answer to re- 
ducing gun accidents in the field, the 
organization has revised its hunter 
safety course for acceptance on a 
national basis. 


In 1949, a law enacted by the New 
York State Legislature required that 
all young hunters receive training in 
gun safety before qualifying for their 
first permit. The courses were super- 
vised by the State Game Protectors in 
that year, and, in 1950, NRA was 
designated to give the instruction. 
During 1952, 1,162 NRA instructors 
certified 19,611 students. Since the 
plan has begun, the number of acci- 
dents involving young hunters has 
been reduced considerably. 


Based on the results of their New 
York State. hunter safety education 
program, NRA now has a course 
which covers four specific hour-long 
periods of instruction in gun opera- 
tion, proper gun handling, techni- 
ques of shooting, and the responsi- 
bilities of the hunter in the field. 
The program is designed to benefit 
all inexperienced hunters regardless 
of age. 

Any qualified adult instructor who 
is certified by the National Rifle As- 
sociation on the basis.of experience 
and a written examination may con- 
duct the course. An out-of-door pro- 
gram is preferred because it gives 
the student an opportunity to apply 
safety rules under field conditions. 


Individuals, civic groups, or clubs | 


interested in the new hunter safety 


program may receive full details by 


writing the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, 1600 Rhode Island Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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HELP! 


The Wildlife Research Division is again asking the hunters 
of Pennsylvania to help collect valuable information which can 
be used to improve your hunting. 

Again this year, we would like to have the wing tips and the 
two center tail feathers of your grouse. We anticipate the begin- 
ning of the downswing of the grouse cycle shortly, and it be- 
comes increasingly important that we keep a careful watch on 
its numbers. 

Secondly, we have tagged several thousand of the cottontails 
which have been live-trapped and transferred during the past 
two winters. If you kill a tagged rabbit, please let us know 
about it. 

Give your grouse wings and tail feathers or your rabbit tags 
to your nearest Game Protector or send them to the Wildlife 
Research Division, Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 





AVE you ever given any real 

thought on what is involved in 
the proper training of your dog, or 
do you accept the traditional or hear- 
say and continue in the old rut of 
always hoping? Do you go out and 
buy yourself a puppy of good lineage 
and background—then send it to a 
trainer and expect back in _ three 
months a dog with the know-how of 
an old and “experienced” veteran? 
If you do, you are on the wrong track. 
You should buy your puppy in the 
spring or early summer and give it 
a ““‘pre-education” period! 

Last fall, for example, I took into 
the field for training, two pups from 
a well-known field champion, right 
well bred all down the line. They 
were as nice a pair of beagle pups as 
you would want to lay eyes on, BUT 
both of them were as ignorant of 
what it was all about as any pup six 
weeks old, and they were 9 months. 

It was immediately evident that 
neither of these pups had ever been 
handled very much and in all proba- 


t. ri Beagle 


By David E. Fisher 
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bility had never been out of their 
small yard. Their pre-education (kin- 
dergarten work) had been entirely 
neglected; they did not have the op- 
portunity to learn the things they 
needed to know before being put 
into field training by their owner or 
being sent to a professional trainer 
for their grade school, high school 
and college education. Much of the 
blame attached to trainers (and the 
most thankless job of training) arises 
from this factor. This is a condition 
that must be corrected in the interest 
of having “good” dogs. It will save 
the sheer waste of time (and money) 
spent on useless training by dog 
owners every year and will give these 
pups and young dogs themselves a 
fair chance. At the same time we will 
have a lot more satisfied owners of 
beagles (and other sporting breeds 
of dogs). It will remove the doubt 
and distrust from over the reputable 
trainers head, where a dog is sent to 
a trainer and does not turn out well 
within a reasonable period. 
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Of course, as in everything else, 
there are a few trainers who work so 
cheaply, have incompetent help and 
are shortsighted on both their feed- 
ing and training program, because of 
other interests. The man who sends 
his dog to a trainer strictly because 
of price, deserves what he gets (and 
gets it)—but, his dog doesn't. 


Getting a good dog, is not just a 
matter of going out and buying a 
dog—and training it yourself or send- 
ing it to a trainer with a hope and a 
prayer. Every dog is not a potential 
“Field Trial Champion” and in 
many cases not even good material 
for a fair “gun or hunting dog.” So 
before you start a training program 
yourself or send your dog to a trainer, 
know in advance that your dog is 
better than average, that his inherent 
instinct can be developed. If it is a 
pup that has never been out much, 
don’t expect it to become a finished 
dog in three months’ time on your 
training program or that of a trainer. 


No puppy can be placed in a worse 
position than in the hands of a pro- 
fessional trainer, no matter how good 
that trainer is or how sincere his 
efforts to serve his sportsman patron 
—if the puppy is not in the right 
stage of development to take the 
particular training the owner thinks 
he should have. 


Every puppy, needs to be pre- 
educated—given his kindergarten 
work. This the owner can best do 
himself by purchasing the puppy in 
the spring or early summer. Take 
him to the country and let him run 
in the woods, the fields, along the 
streams and in rabbit patches—to 
learn for himself, what goes on there, 
and the way of a dog’s life, unham- 
pered by being called by his owner 
just at a time he is interested in some 
new scent. No attempt at training 
will do any dog much good until he 
has had his chance to find these 
things out himself. No owner, or 
trainer, can give this experience and 


knowledge to a dog—yet every year, 
many dogs are sent to trainers (who 
are supposed to be magicians) and 
the owner expects the dog to come 
back a Champion—either at the trials 
or as a hunting dog—and all with 
only three or four month’s work. It 
can’t be done. No pup, I repeat, 
should be sent to a trainer or started 
by its owner on advance work and 
development unless it has been deter- 
mined that the pup has the inherited 
and endowed qualities for which it is 
to be trained. 


It is staggering to think of it, but 
I'll venture to say that seventy to 
as much as ninety percent of the dogs 
started in training do not have the 
natural qualities developed to the 
point where they are ready for ad- 
venced work. No man should ever 
regret the time spent on a full train- 
ing program or the dollars spent with 
a good trainer for the training of: a 
good hound. It is the time and money 
spent on dogs that haven’t got it that 
hurts . . . and the fact that Sire and 
Dam were field champions often does 
not mean a thing to a particular pup. 

If you want to get the real pleasure 
and satisfaction from owning a good 
“gun dog’ or “Field trial” hound— 
just go at it in the right way. Don’t 
do as most fellows do, wait until the 
week before hunting season to buy a 
pup and then expect it to perform 
miracles for you. 


Some of the factors that contribute 
to a lot of dissatisfied dog owners 
and complaints about reputable 
trainers, are: Failure to give them 
kindergarten work before the age 
when they should be having advanced 
training; failure to give them sufh- 
cient free experience, unhampered, 
to bring out their naturally inherited 
instincts. When you take your puppy 
in the field—let it run on it’s own, 
don’t be calling it if it gets out of 
sight for a minute and don’t pet it 
every time it runs up to you. Those 
are two ways of spoiling a promising 


pup. 
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It is fully realized that most sports- 
men and beagle owners live in the 
cities and towns, that many are em- 
ployed in such hours or business that 
they have few opportunities or facili- 
ties for developing their young dogs. 
To this the only answer is a good 
trainer. Some prefer to get them 
young and send them to the trainer 
for the full course from kindergarten 
through college but, for heaven's 
sake don’t expect this to happen all 
in three months or less. 


For the sportsman who wants to 
give his dog a chance to make good, 
I suggest: A puppy is not sufficiently 
matured to take into advance field 
training until six to nine months of 
age. I know that there are some that 
are really running good at this age 
but it is my belief that the dog that 
is not pushed too much until he is 
9 to 12 months of age that he will 
last longer and perform better. 


It is a known fact that many will 
develop earlier. I recall having a 6- 
months-old pup that we ran in an all- 
age trial with 65 dogs and almost 
walked away as the winner. That is 
an exception to the rule. Then too, 
I feel that dogs that are “forced” at 
too early an age are apt to become 
mechanical and subservient to the 
owner. They will become good ridge 
runners but they won't be able to 
untangle the tough checks and lines 
and they won't have the jumping or 
Starting ability and the “‘stick-to- 
itiveness” that is so much desired. 

In the first place, a pup should be 
selected from good “field dog” breed- 
ing lines (not necessarily Field Trial 
Champions as sire and dam) and 
NOT for good looks. Keep your pup 
at home with you—taking it afield as 
often as you can after it is three 
months old—but don’t take it into 
excessively heavy cover where it has 
to continually fight to push through 
for this is discouraging to a puppy. 
Have it innoculated for distemper. 
Limit its training to short runs (but 
at least three or four times a week), 


being handled by you so that it will 
have no fear of man, that it will 
know its name and will come to you 
when called; to lead on a leash and 
be quiet in the kennel. 


When this has been accomplished, 
your pup is still not ready for train- 
ing or a trainer, but it is ready to 
learn for itself, to develop as it should 
—and if its there it will come out. 


At this time, you can place your 
pup (yes, it’s still a pup) on a farm 
in the country, away from auto high- 
ways or take it there three or four 
times a week, morning or evening 
while there is a bit of dew on the 
grass—or you can send it to a trainer. 
The important thing is for the pup 
to have-a-chance to run, to hunt, to 
sharpen his instincts, learn to be in- 
dependent of other dogs, learn the 
secrets of the fields and woods as 
nature intended he should, to learn 
the different smells of flowers, old 
stumps, rotten wood with grubs, 
chuck holes—what happens when he 
disturbs the things of the wild, how 
to get through, under and over a 
fence, scramble over a log, crawl 
under a pile of brush, get over a 
ditch and through a briar patch and 
wade or swim a stream. These are 
the important days of a puppies 
training and development. 


Instinct is bred within. All “knowl- 
edge” to develop these interests must 
be gained by this “experience” 
(since a pup can’t read a book on 
training—although you as an owner 
Should read the book American 
Beagling in his behalf) . . . and he 
can learn more in one day by him- 
self, nosing around, chasing, digging 
for rabbits or chucks or whatever he 
can find, than he can learn in a 
month of Sundays with an owner 
who may call him in, just about the 
time he is about to find out “some- 
think new” he should naturally know 
about. During this early stage a pup 
must be free to do what he wishes, 
run and chase where he wishes. -If 
this ‘‘pre-education” or kindergarten 
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training is not given before your 
heavy advance. training starts (or be- 
fore you send to a trainer) it is like 
sending a child to college who has 
never been to a lower school. 

After a pup has had from one to 
three months of this kind of freedom 
(under your watchful eye) in the 
fields and woods, and he has come 
right along, any amount of time or 
money spent on his advanced train- 
ing will be worth it. If he doesn’t 
show the necessary progressive de- 
velopment, it is useless to spend fur- 
ther time or money on this particu- 
lar dog—give him to a friend for a 
pet for his kids and try again. 

It just isn’t fair to send your dog 
to a trainer (if you haven’t time to 
do it yourself) and say, “This dog 
is the tops in breeding; his sire was 
Ch. so-and-so and his dam the famous 
this-n-that; it is up to you as-the- 


trainer to give me a trained and ex- 
perienced dog in the 3 months I am 
going to leave him (or her) with 
you.” Be fair with the trainer and 
he will with you. 

One thing we have found is that 
a dog that is kept individually 
kenneled is easier to train and handle 
than if several are run in an enclos- 
ure together. There are not as many 
good dogs as you may think, among 
the thousands born each year, as any 
kennel editor or professional dog 
breeder can tell you. So, just because 
you own a dog, don’t think you have 
a champion to start with—but, do 
give him or her every possible chance 
to develop. He deserves it and YOU 
will have more pleasure afield gun- 
ning, or at the field trials than you 
ever thought possible. Good wishes 
and happy hunting to you, and your 
dog. 

. The End 


Beagle owners who live in urban areas and have limited time and facilities for training 
their dogs often send them to reliable trainers, Here a trainer loads a dog into his kennel 


truck after a few hours of field work. 
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aie Hunting tar 


By Tom Forbes 


OW hunters naturally consider 

the special archery season in 
October for deer the high point of 
the hunting season. This year, as in 
the previous two special seasons, the 
reported kill will not serve to reduce 
the deer herd to any appreciable ex- 
tent. 

Three years is a relatively short 
period of time to make a hunter out 
of an archer and too much blame 
should not be attached to the archer 
who fails to come within bow shot of 
a legal deer if he limits his bow hunt- 
ing to the two week period in 
October. 

The bow is a legal weapon which 
may be used during the regular hunt- 


ing season. Small game may be hunted 
with the bow. A special archery li- 
cense is not required during the 
regular hunting season for small 
game unless the hunter wishes to hunt 
in either of the two archery preserves 
which have been set aside for bow 
and arrow hunting only. 

Hunting small game with the bow 
is excellent sport and in addition it 
provides training in the art of stalk- 
ing game. To bag small game the 
hunter must train his powers of ob- 
servation. He must learn to distin- 
guish and interpret sounds and he 
must search all cover carefully in his 
immediate vicinity to discern the rab- 
bit sitting in its nest and the squirrel 


Hunting small game with the bow is an excellent sport and at the same time provides 
training in stalking. Here two archers ready their broadheads in preparation for a hunt. 
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motionless on a limb. He must 
develop the necessary patience to out 
wait the woodchuck near his burrow. 

The success of the small game bow 
hunter will depend on his ability to 
locate game before it flushes. Hitting 
a running target is a hundred to one 
shot for most of us. With -our shot- 
gun we tramp the cover to flush the 
game. We are not interested in sit- 
ting shots but depend on our skill to 
bag the game after it is flushed. 

Locating the elusive bunny in his 
set is an art which can be acquired. 
If you have learned to shoot ac- 
curately at short range with your 
bow, you stand a good chance of bag- 
ging your game provided you can 
maneuver into position for an unob- 
structed shot. 

It has been my good fortune to 
have done most of my gun hunting 
behind dogs. There is pleasure in 
watching a good dog working at the 
job that he loves best. Because I de- 
pend on the dog, I have not learned 
the art of locating small game before 
it is flushed. On numerous occasions 
I have stood and searched carefully 
a brier patch in my immediate 
vicinity. Convinced that it was bare 
of game, I have taken one additional 
step and to my chagrin out jumped 
a rabbit, frequently not five paces 
from me. Releasing an arrow at a 
bunny as he runs through a briar 
patch is just wishful thinking on my 
part and frequently results in the loss 
of an arrow as my eyes continue to 
follow the rabbit and I fail to mark 
the location of the arrow. 

During last year’s small game sea- 
son I was hunting with the bow in 
an old field which had patches of 


blackberry bushes scattered in small 
clumps over the area. My bow at- 
tracted the attention of an old timer 
hunting with a single shot twelve 
gauge who inquired about my luck. 
I explained my inability to locate a 
sitting rabbit. 

“Don’t look for the rabbit,” said 
the old timer earnestly. “Look for the 
rabbit’s eye.” I wiped off the begin- 
ning of a smile since the old chap 
looked serious and I thought of what 
he had said. True, I mused. Every 
part of the rabbit blends into the im- 
mediate surroundings with one ex- 
ception and that is the rabbit’s eyes. 
Perhaps the old chap had something. 
At least he had three rabbits hanging 
from his belt, each with the head 
cleanly shot off. 

Now I have three Chinese chestnut 
trees growing on my land which pro- 
duce a nice crop of nuts during the 
first part of September each year. It 
occurred to me that I had no diff- 
culty spotting a chestnut on the 
ground under the tree at a distance 
of five paces and that a rabbit's eye 
was somewhat similar in size and even 
in color. 

The reasoning appeared conclusive 
to me and I promptly proceeded to 
put the idea to test. Surprisingly I 
did see an eye before I made out the 
form of the rabbit. 

It is the habit of small game, 
especially rabbits, to remain perfectly 
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still and to permit a hunter to walk 
past within a few feet of their place 
of concealment. However game grows 
nervous and flushes if the hunter 
stops and stands quietly near by. 
Many small game hunters are aware 
of this trait and they walk several 
paces in good cover and then stop for 
an interval of time. If the game does 
not flush while the hunter is standing 
it invariably does as he takes his first 
step. This habit of game must be 
taken into consideration by the bow 
hunter. The hunter should move 
slowly and steadily through the cover. 
If he spots a rabbit while walking the 
hunter should not stop but should 
continue to walk slowly as he draws 
and shoots. He can even choose the 
most favorable location from which 
to loose the arrow. If the hunter has 
already stopped when he locates the 
rabbit the shot should be made with- 
out any further movement. Too often 
a single additional step to get into 
position for an open shot will flush 
the game. True you have your choice 
and can take a chance that the game 
will stay put while you get into posi- 
tion. From bitter experience I now 
choose to take the shot just as I find 
it without trying to improve my 
shooting position. 

For small game shot on the ground 
I prefer the broadhead. A head shot 
is preferable and will put the game 
down for keeps. It is not enough to 
be able to hit the game. The arrow 
must reach a vital area. Blunts are a 
necessity and the choice in shooting 
at treed squirrels. The blunts are less 
liable to penetrate a limb which is 
out of reach of the bowman. 

The old squirrel hunter uses a 
trick which will improve the bow- 
man’s chance of getting a shot at a 
squirrel. Walk quietly and steadily 
to within bow shot of a tree on which 
you have heard or seen squirrel work- 
ing. Stand quietly for several minutes 
and then toss a rock or piece of old 
limb to the far side of the tree. Any 
squirrel that was in the tree would 


have run around to the far side of 
the trunk as you approached. When 
the rock or wood lands on the side of 
the tree on which they are hiding, 
they will run around the trunk to 
your side and if you have drawn your 
bow just as soon as you made your 
toss you will get a shot at a squirrel. 
The draw must be made before the 
squirrel gets to your side of the tree 
or he will see the motion and keep 
right on going. 

A season or two at stalking and 
shooting at small game during the 
regular hunting season will enhance 
your chances of getting within bow- 
shot of a buck in addition to afford- 
ing you a lot of sport in its own right. 
If you learn to hit a squirrel at 
twenty yards you won’t have to alibi 
any buck that gets within reasonable 
bow shot. 

. The End 





Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 


HUNTING ACCIDENT 
REPORT 


TIME: 12:45 p.m., November 22, 
1952 
PLACE: Brush 
WEATHER: Cloudy and Raining 
ACTION: Victim and three hunt- 
ing companions had built a fire 
and were making a shelter against 
the rain. The victim threw a log 
that struck the guns and knocked 
them into the fire. One of the guns 
discharged, striking the victim in 
the upper part of right leg and 
cutting the main artery. While two 
of the hunters tried to stop the 
bleeding, the other went for help. 
The victim bled to death before a 
doctor was able to arrive on the 
scene. 


Never Leave Your Gun Unattended 
Unless You Unload It First! 
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Dear Sirs: 


‘We have been hearing so much 
complaining and criticism about 
hunting in Pennsylvania these past 
few years that we would like to tell 
you about a couple of well satisfied 
hunters. My buddy and I (hunting 
together for 20 years now) have been 
most fortunate in our hunting suc- 
cess. We feel good things come to 
only those who do a bit of: 1. Think- 
ing. 2. Planning and 3. Acting. We 
do just that with our hunting. We 
have a few simple practices that we 
follow and have been following for 
many years. 


First, we do the thinking all the 
time—how to get more out of our 
sport, listening to the other fellow 
and following the success stories we 
hear and read. Second, we plan—lots 
of it. We know where and when we 
are going. We visit the prospective 
places long before the season and 
make the necessary contacts well in 
advance. We have NEVER been 
wanting for a place to hunt. Thanks 
to those with so much foresight, the 
State Game Lands throughout west- 
ern Pennsylvania have always pro- 
vided us with what we are looking 
for. With permission of adjacent 
landowners and other farmers, we are 
always welcome on their lands. We 
do unto others as we would have 
them do unto us. 


Finally, we express in action what 
we have thought and planned. We 
have always maintained that if just 
half the hunters shared half of their 
game for one day’s hunting with the 
farmer and landowner, they would 
never go wanting for a place to hunt. 
Here is an example on this sharing of 
game. 


One day last year we had some 
good lyck with the squirrels and had 
just under our limit for the day. As 
we hunted for grouse towards the 
car, we met two young chaps and sat 
down with them for a chat. They 
were young—eleven and fourteen— 
and were out for squirrels with 22 
cal. rifles. They had been unsuccess- 
ful but their hopes were high. Their 
interest, humor and good manners 
prompted us to offer each of them 
a squirrel, which they accepted with 
enthusiasm. They then told us that 
they were hunting on land belonging 
to their family and that there were 
lots of grouse here. Until then, we 
hadn’t realized that we had wan- 
dered off the Game Lands into pri- 
vate property. They assured us that 
we were welcome. As we hunted on 
towards our car, they left us and 
headed in the direction of their home 
which we could see in the distance. 

About an hour later we arrived at 
our car. A stranger was standing 
nearby. He introduced himself as the 
father of the two boys, giving us the 
warmest reception we ever received. 
We actually disappointed him by not 
accepting his invitation to dinner, a 
previous engagement preventing this. 

Yes, we have been back, twice to be 
exact, and the hospitality is un- 
limited. Nobody fools that farmer 
and landowner about the city fellows. 

That is our story in three acts. We 
have always considered our hunting 
for sport seriously. If you take it as a 
hit or miss endeavor, then you can 
expect and will get hit and miss re- 
sults. 

Just 
hunters, 


a couple of well satisfied 


Ed Sanford & Jim Welch, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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By Ed. Shearer 


VERY year in the big woods one 

runs across sundry and _ varied 
forms of grief that bring disappoint- 
ment or failure to many hunters. 
For some years I have made notes 
on the causes or probable causes of 
failure of guns or equipment in the 
field, as it may mean anything from 
a little inconvenience to a ruined 
hunt if you are deep in the hunting 
country. 


In going over these notes it is sur- 
prising how few of these troubles are 





due to mechanical failure of guns or 
ammunition. The fact is that ninety 
per cent are due to the hunter’s care- 
lessness. Another point that causes 
one to wonder is that novices seldom 
have these troubles. By far the 
greatest percentage are hunters of 
some experience. As these happen- 
stances are mostly avoidable by 
spending a little time in inspecting 
and readying your gun and equip- 
ment, why not do it now? It is too 
late after you have spent good 
money and hard work in getting a 
good buck in front of you and some- 
thing messes you up. So let us start 
with the rifle. 


If it happens to be a bolt action 
rifle, here is the system I follow with 
my own rifles. First you remove the 
bolt and strip it. If there is any ac- 
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cumulated oil or grease wash it off 
with gasoline. When dry, wipe it off 
with a slightly oily cloth but go easy. 
Just the merest film of very thin non- 
gumming oil. If the weather is very 
cold omit the oil and use powdered 
graphite. Then you are safe in the 
coldest weather. 

Next you take out the guard 
screws and remove the trigger guard 
and magazine floor plate. Then you 
lift the barrel and action out of the 
stock. The trigger mechanism is now 
exposed and may be cleaned of any 
dirt or excess oil with gasoline and 
a small brush. The magazine well 
and follower with its spring can be 
cleaned and inspected for defects. 
Then wipe with slightly oiled cloth 
going easy with the oil especially on 
the trigger mechanism. Too much 
oil in those places can hand you 
more grief than a dry gun. If the 
weather is cold omit the oil here 
and use powdered graphite. 


When you have finished with the 
action and its mechanism turn your 
attention to the stock. Inspect it 
closely for cracks that may be the 
beginning of a split stock. This is 
especially important at the point of 
recoil where it joins the wood such 
as the recoil plate and tang. After 
cleaning of any dirt or dust, the 
next good deed is to give the inside 
surfaces of the stock a coat of one of 
the various brands of linseed oil espe- 
cially put out for stock finishing. 


If you are one of those hard shells 
who hunt rain or shine your one best 
bet is to smear the inside surfaces 
liberally with one of the inhibiting 
gun greases on the market, as well as 
the barrel and action before replac- 
ng the stock. This will help to seal 
off the pores in the wood stock but 
will protect the hard-to-get-at metal 
surfaces of your rifle at the same time. 

As it is hard to do any amount 
of hunting without getting the rifle 
wet either by snow or rain, I favor 
the grease method. An unprotected 
stock in wet weather is always in dan- 


ger of warping particularly if the 
barrel is tightly bedded in its stock. 
When this happens you may find 
your perfectly sighted rifle shooting 
all over the lot. This kind of trou- 
ble seldom gives you any warning. 
One day the rifle is right on the 
nose, the next day you get a good 
shot at a buck and all you get is a 
grand view of his tail as he disap- 
pears over the hill. Unlike the firing 
and trigger mechanism you cannot 
over do the grease job in this opera- 
tion. The excess will merely squeeze 
out and can be wiped off with a 
cloth and no harm done. 

So go easy when applying oil or 
grease to your rifle’s working parts. 
It will do away with the chief cause 
of misfires that happen in the big 
game country. During any cold spell 
in deer season you can always find 
at least one hunter whose rifle failed 
to fire due to excess oil or grease con- 
gealing and so cushioning the firing 
pin that it only puts a dent in the 
primer instead of firing it. This 
warning is a stock yearly one wiih 
gun editors for the reason that it 
goes on happening every year. 


Lever action rifles should not be 
stripped by the average hunter, un- 
less he is mechanically inclined. A 
little gasoline and a small paint 
brush will usually suffice to free all 
dirt and gummed up oil. This can 
usually be removed with a pair of 
small tweezers and bits of cleaning 
patches, or can be blown out with a 
bicycle pump. If you have several 
years’ accumulation of dirt and oil, 
it is best to have the job done by 
your local gunsmith. 


When the rifle is reassembled, 
tighten up the guard and tang 
screws. Don’t use a dinky little screw 
driver for this operation. The proper 
tool is a large, powerful screw driver 
with a hardened bit. Nothing, will 
cause the sighting of a rifle to go 
haywire more quickly than _ loose 
guard or tang screws. After a rifle 
has been stripped, its sighting should 
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always be checked because the point 
of impact may have changed con- 
siderably. After this has been done, 
again check the guard and tang 
screws since recoil may have loosened 
them slightly. 

The next operation is to check 
the screws in the sight base if you 
use receiver sights. In the past year 
I have fired about a dozen rifles be- 
longing to various hunters. Many of 
these weapons did not respond to 
sight adjustment and in nearly every 


case the trouble was found in loose. 


base mount screws. These screws are 
small and it is difficult to anchor 
them with any degree of permanence. 
There are two ways to do it. One is 
to dip the screw in iodine which 
will cause it to rust tight when firmly 
seated. The other is to dip it in 
shellac. The difference between the 
two methods is that, if you wish to 
remove the screws later on, a little 
heat judiciously applied will soften 
the shellac. With open sights it is 





Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 


HUNTING ACCIDENT 
REPORT 


TIME: 4:30 p.m., December 8, 
1952. 


PLACE: Brush. 
WEATHER: Clear. 


ACTION: The 25 year old hunter 
jumped a buck which ran into 
heavy brush. The hunter started 
running to head the deer off, shoot- 
ing once as the deer started its 
flight. When the hunter got into 
position again, he shot at what he 
THOUGHT was the deer. He im- 
mediately heard a man calling and 
upon reaching him, found that he 
had shot the 70 year old victim 
through the left shoulder. 


BE SURE OF YOUR TARGET 
BEFORE YOU SHOOT! 











enough to check their fit in the dove- 
tail slots to be sure of a tight fit. 
Also check pins, if any, to be sure 
they have not been loosened by recoil. | 


The great increase in use of tele- 
scope sights has brought a new flock 
of troubles to the novice or careless 
hunter. Here again, it is screws that 
cause the most trouble. The base 
block screws in particular should be — 
carefully checked. They are normally 
covered by the scope mounts and are 
apt to be overlooked. Some front 
blocks are attached to the barrel | 
where they are subjected to barrel © 
vibration as well as recoil. These 
screws are usually heat treated in 
the better grade mounts so that quite 
a bit of pressure can be applied. On 
my own rifles I dip the screws in 
shellac and set them up with the 
largest screw driver whose blade will 
fit their small heads. 

A small shooting box always ac- 
companies me on a shooting trip. It 
contains: small screw drivers with 
one large enough to fit the guard 
screws; pliers, punch, a small ham- 
mer and cleaning patches with a 
bottle of solvent plus other odds and 
ends which often prove invaluable 
when far from a gunsmith. Time 
spent on these small things will pay 
off and may be the difference be- 
tween a fine memory or a cloud of 
gloom on your annual hunt. 


There is another thing to take 
along that is the most important of 
all. That is safety! There are certain 
hazards that must be accepted the 
same as in any other rugged sport. 
But there is absolutely no excuse for 
shooting a fellow hunter in MIS- 
TAKE for deer or any other animal. 
No man, no matter how he is dressed, 
walks on four legs, has horns or big 
ears on top of his head, or wears 
a hair overcoat. UNLESS you see all, 
of these things, you are merely shoot- 
ing at an unidentified object. And 
that is the worst sin a hunter can 
commit. 


. The End 

















WANT BETTER DEER HUNTING? 
YOU CAN HELP GET IT! 


Most deer killed in Pennsylvania are bagged by SPORTS- 
MEN during the open seasons. These deer are killed in nearly 
every county of the state and the harvest occurs within a rela- 
tively short period of time. 

In order to evaluate properly the effects of this hunting pres- 
sure and out-of-season losses due to other causes, the Game 
Commission must know the age class composition of the Penn- 
sylvania deer herd. And this important information must come 
from YOU. Actually, we are not interested in the age of just 
one or a few deer. We must have a large number of specimens 
to examine—information on a representative sample of the en- 
tire deer herd. 

We are relying on YOU to submit the jaw from YOUR 
DEER whether it be male or female, large or small, trophy or 
not. And speaking of trophies, why not request the taxidermist 
to save the lower jaw so you can have it aged. We return this 
information to you. The taxidermist won't use it in mounting 
the head anyway and probably would be more than glad to save 
the lower jaw for us. 

LET’S WORK TOGETHER FOR BETTER DEER HUNT- 
ING! Just as soon as you get your deer, cut out one side of 
the lower jaw, fill out the data sheet on the other side of this 
page, and mail them in. 








DEER DATA SHEET 























Killed: County. Date 
Township 
Sex: Male eed No. of points: Right left what 
Diameter (1" above burr) tng 
Female eid Pregnant: Yes 





Lactating: ns a 


Weight (actual weight preferred): 





Hog-dressed, estimated 





Hog-dressed, actual 








Remarks: (shed antlers, deformities or disease, unusual condition, 


general remarks, etc.) 











Return Address: 














Fill out this form as completely and accurately as possible and forward 
with one side of the lower jaw of your deer to: Stanley E. Forbes, 
432 Lookout Avenue, Ridgway, Pennsylvania. 
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By L. J. Kopp 


ames: one of the most pro- 
vocative experiences a _ trapper 
may have is that of having a fox 
escape with a trap. While it serves 
to forcefully teach the trapper to 
make certain that future sets are 
anchored properly, it would be even 
better to prevent it from happening 
at all. 


Such provocative experiences befall 
the trapper who uses stakes to an- 
chor his fox traps. Usually the trap- 
per who uses grapples which allow 
a fox to leave the set and become 
tangled in some nearby thicket does 
not have this problem. 


The important thing is to be sure 
and drive stakes into solid ground. 
If you experience little or no resis- 
tance when driving a stake into the 
ground, such as might be the case in 
sandy, or otherwise fine soil, the 
trapper should do one of two things. 
First, you might use a much longer 
stake than those popularly sold com- 
mercially; or make the set somewhere 
else. 


Due to the fact that traps must 
frequently be removed, and replaced 
with clean traps, the frequent re- 
moval of stakes thus creates a prob- 
lem. Certainly the trapper would not 
want to use the same spot which 
was occupied by the former stake; so 
the stake attached to the clean trap 
must be pounded into the ground 


10 °0-\ ay 
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somewhere else. If you are a good 
fox trapper, you will be doing this 
rather frequently, and soon you will 
run out of solid ground for each 
new trap stake. 


This problem can be overcome 
by prying open the S hook by which 
the trap chain is attached to the 
stake, attaching the chain of a clean 
trap, then making sure that you 
again close the S hook which you 
pried open, thus leaving the stake 
intact. Care must be taken however 
that this procedure is not repeated 
too often, for in due time it would 
weaken the S hook to the extent that 
it might break. 


The trapper who wants to do this 
should bear in mind that the S hook 
needs to be pried open only far 
enough to remove the chain.- 


There are on the market today va- 
rious chain repair links made espec- 
ially for emergency use. A practical 
suggestion might be for the trapper 
to use such links when attaching trap 
chains to stakes, rather than the 
common S hook type. Such links 
could be used without so much fear 
of weakening, and they are available 
at most hardware stores. 


While it may be obvious to many 
trappers, it would be well to mention 
that trap stakes should also be tested 
as explained after a fox or large rac- 
coon has been caught. In most cases, 
after catching an animal, the trapper 
normally removes the unclean trap 
and replaces it with a clean one., This 
is not always the case however, for 
many times the same trap is still clean 
enough to be reset. In such instances, 
it is highly possible that the trapped 
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PGC Photo by Parlaman 


Bill Jackson, Conneaut Lake, well known fur buyer, displays a fur “rug” made from 10 
gray fox pelts. The piece has many and varied uses in the sportsman’s home or hunting 
camp; black and white photography hardly does, justice to its beauty. The work was done 


by White’s Taxidermy Shop, Oil City. 


animal may have loosened the stake, 
and it pays to make sure before re- 
setting the trap. 


It is unfortunate perhaps that trap 
stakes are not always free from im- 
perfections. Sometimes a fox might 
escape when the ring with which S 
hooks are attached to traps, slips off. 
In other instances foxes have been 
known to escape when the swivel-like 
top of the stake pulled out. This is 
by no means meant to cast undesir- 
able reflections upon any commercial 
products. It must be understood that 
large animals, particularly a large 
male red fox can be pretty rough on 
a trap stake. Naturally wear and tear 
on any product cannot be compared 
to imperfections. 


With this in mind, the trapper 
would do well to reinforce the con- 
nection between stake and trap chain. 


A length of wire can be threaded 
through the first chain link and one 
of the holes in the trap stake. After 
pulling it tight and giving it a few 
twists, the long ends of the wire may 
be cut off. 

With a little effort a trapper can 
also make his own iron stakes, at 
little or no cost. A search around junk 
piles might locate various lengths of 
angle iron such as posts used by 
farmers to build netting fences for 
poultry, or similar. These can be cut 
to proper stake lengths with a hack- 
saw. Next, small holes are drilled at 
one end, or about three fourth inch 
from the end so that trap chains can 
be attached with S hooks or other 
chain links. 

If you prefer, swivels may be used 
instead of ordinary links, but are not 
absolutely necessary. 

The End 








1953 Pennsylvania Open Seasons for Waterfowl and Other Migratory Game Birds Under Federal and State Regulations 
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GAME BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA 


A portfolio in full color paintings by T. M. 
Shortt and Luis M. Henderson. Published 
by the Stackpole Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Price $1.00. 


Here is a collection of color prints 
of the most popular game birds and 
waterfowl of North America beauti- 
fully printed on heavy plate paper 
direct from paintings by two of the 
leading artists of America specializ- 
ing in this subject. They are adapt- 
able for framing for your library, liv- 
ing room or den. Brief but ample 
text covers the 60 waterfowl and 21 
game bird illustrations. 


HUNTING NORTH AMERICAN 
DEER 


By Arthur H. Carhart 


232 pages. Illustrated with half-tones from 
photographs, and many line drawings ex- 
plaining important features in the text. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Price $2.49. 


This is a book for every sportsman 
who has hunted or hopes to hunt 
deer. Here are the answers to many 
questions. After telling the story of 
yesterday, a history of deer hunting 
in America, the different types, white- 
tailed, mule, and black-tailed deer, 
are discussed. Every essential topic is 
covered; the still hunt, the,stalk, and 
the drive; how to hunt when alone 
and when with a group; how to plan 
for the trip; special equipment 
necessary, guns; and how to get the 
meat home in good condition. In 
this volume, the reader will learn 
how practical wildlife management 
already has created larger, healthier, 
and more abundant deer in many sec- 
tions of the country. 





(Bitibiies Gift Sug- 
gestion or the Sports- 


man ; Bookshelf 


ADVANCED FLY FISHING 
By Eugene Burns 


268 pages. Illustrated with numerous photos 
and line drawings including a full color 
frontispiece of an oil painting by Fred 
Everett. Published by The Stackpole Com- 
pany, Harrisburg. Price $7.50. 


It is practically impossible for 
Gene Burns to write dull sentences. 
You may not agree with everything 
he says in this new book, but he 
surely will hold your interest. This is 
just what the title implies, a modern 
treatment of the art of flyfishing, 
whether the leader terminates with 
wet or dry fly, nymph or streamer. 
Although every master fly fisherman 
advances a pet theory for taking 
trout, Burns shares with others a 
basic philosophy which advocates 
that an observant, persistent, and 
imaginative angler is the person who 
will consistently take trout. Every 
angler will learn much from. this 
book because, in addition to telling 
why and how with fly fishing gear, it 
delves into the habits of trout which 
are essential to successful angling. 
Packed with authoritative material, 
this volume will be a valuable addi- 
tion to every fishing library. 


BOOK OF FISHES 


Edited by John Oliver La Gorce 


340 pages. Profusely illustrated with both 
color paintings and photographs. Published 
by the National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Price $6.50. 


Published primarily for the rod- 
and-reel sport angler, this new book 
devotes itself to 236 species the fisher- 
man is most likely to encounter as 
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he seeks relaxation on the inland and 
coastal waters of the United States. 
For each species, it furnishes a biog- 
raphy and striking illustration in 
color. The book is packed with prac- 
tical hints as to where and when to 
find these game fishes, how to 
catch them, and even the maximum 
size of the quarry that might wind up 
on the hook. Language used in its 15 
chapters is nontechnical throughout. 
It will make a wonderful Christmas 
gift for every fisherman, young or 
old. 


NATURE NOTEBOOK 
By Robert Candy 


114 pages. Profusely illustrated by the 
author. Published by Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, Boston. Price $3.00. 


Highlighted by a wealth of natural- 
color drawings and paintings, this 
book contains an entirely new ap- 
proach to nature education. It is 
based cn a hypothetical canoe trip 
taken by the author and his son, 
through whose eyes many of the 
most interesting aspects of the out-of- 
doors are graphically seen and 
recorded. A running account of this 
thrilling exploration trip is provided 
at the top of each page, telling the 
story in language suitable for both 
school-age and adult reader. Beneath 
this text, the page carries ample il- 
lustrations on “how-to-do” or “how- 
to-recognize” activities and creatures 
mentioned in the story. Among proj- 
ects diagrammed and discussed are 
recognition of tracks and droppings, 
fly casting, building of open fires, 
simple wood-working projects such as 
the building of feeding stations and 
bird houses. This is truly a unique 
book. It should be in the homes of 
every family interested in teaching 
their children a better appreciation 
of the world in which they live. As a 
textbook it marks the greatest ad- 
vance in nature education that has 
appeared in many years. 


ROUND RIVER: FROM THE 
JOURNALS OF ALDO LEOPOLD 


Edited by Luna B. Leopold 


173 pages. Illustrated with numerous line 
drawings by Charles W. Schwartz. Published 
by Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11. Price $3.00. 


To anyone who knows the charm 
of Aldo Leopold’s writing in “A Sand 
County Almanac” this collection of 
his unpublished journals and essays 
will come as a new delight. It is a 
record of reflections and observations 
on nature by a man who loved it and 
lived with it. As Aldo Leopold takes 
you by canoe into the wilds of 
Canada or deer hunting in Mexico 
with bow and arrow, you will realize 
that you are in the very special com- 
pany of a complete angler and 
archer. The daily entries in his jour- 
nals were written in camp on his 
many field trips hunting, fishing, and 
exploring. A great naturalist and 
humanist, Leopold was a pioneer in 
modern conservation. His textbook 
on Game Management, written while 
he was teaching the subject at the 
University of Wisconsin, is still con- 
sidered the classic work of its kind. 
This new book compiled by his son 
will give sportsmen and _ students 
alike a new concept of the forces of 
nature and the results of practical 
application of conservation principles. 


THE CLEVER COYOTE 
By Hartley H. T. Jackson 


411 pages. Full color painting by Walter A. 
Weber on frontispiece. Text illustrated with 
a great many excellent photos. Published by 
The Stackpole Company, Harrisburg. Price 
$6.50. 


Mr. Jackson knows his predators. We met 
him the other day when he was doing some 
research on the wildcat for a forthcoming 
book. He writes like he talks, enthusiastic- 
ally, and in The Clever Coyote you* will 
catch his enthusiasm and gain much valuable 
information in the bargain. It is a real life 
history publication that merits your owner- 
ship. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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to “Pennsylvania Game Commission.” 
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